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DO YOU REMEMBER? 


BY G. T. JOHNSON. 
Old friend of mine, do you remember 
The days long gone, 
When we first met in that September, 
The first school-day in mild September, 
And threw each other sidelong glances, 
And somehow read each other's fancies 
In just a trice ? 


Do you remember each long column 
In that blue book, — 
How downward bent our glances solemn, 
Our glances eager, wise and solemn, 
Upon those thumbed and dog eared pages, 
Crowning the wisdom of the sages. 
Demure as mice ? 


Do you remember how our places, 
In that long class, 

We took together, with our faces, 

Our eager, modest, sunburned faces, 

Slightly averted, while our vision 

Found, in the corners far, elysian 
Fields for thought ? 


The words pronounced by that sweet teacher, 
Have you forgot ? 

A heavenly light o’er every feature, 

She seemed, indeed, no earthly creature, 

As, with our breathing, half-abated, 

The coming word we anxious waited,— 
As we ought. 


We “toed the mark” in that first training, 
And * folded arms.”’ 
When our last hours are feebly waning, 
When love and light and life are waning, 
Shall we regret that our first teaching 
Was pointed with these words, far-reaching, — 
** Toes on the mark ”’ ? 


We “ folded arms’”’ with much painstaking 
In those young days; 

Since then, our hearts how wildly aching, 

O’er empty hearts in sorrow aching, 

We've folded them in anguish hidden, 

O’er griefs that we might weep unchidden 
By friend or foe. 


The purling brook, do you remember,— 
Oar chief delight 
From golden June to white December, 
To dreariest month of all,—December. 
** The brook”’ the darkest day could brighten, 
‘* The brook ”’ the hardest task could lighten; 
Make joy or woe. 


Its summer song,—can you yet hear it, 
Charming the ear 

Like song of some departed spirit 

Wooing its loved on earth anear it, 

Seeking the mortal heart to capture ? 

It filled us then with perfect rapture 
From day to day. 


Do you,—but hush,—years, long and dreary, 
Have passed since then; 
Have passed, and left us over-weary, 
Have left us fainting, weak, and weary. 
The happy days of that September,— 
I cannot hope you still remember,— 
Have gone for aye. 


But sometimes, in the sweet Hereafter, 
The time will come 
When we shail hear the childish laughter, 
The sound of rippling, childish laughter, 
Waking our hearts to that blest season, 
When, tanned and barefoot, we had no reason 
To say Love * nay.” 


Kansas City, Mo., 1884. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is a mistake to think that imitation is a confes- 
sion of inferiority.—Kunkel’s Musical Times. 
—School-work touches character at every point. Char- 


acter is the answer toa problem in addition. It is thesum 


total of all that we think and feel and do.— Supt. J. W 
Dowd, Toledo. 


—No one cgn learn from a book the true force of tech- 


nical terms or definitions, nor the properties of mate- 
rials.—C. M. Woodward, St. Louis. 


— The almost universal custom of limiting the read- 
ing of the pupils to the text-books on the subject is 


the monstrous educational heresy of the age. — Supt., 
J. T. Luckey, Pa. 


—Since college training for women has come to be an 
established fact, how many talk as if college would some- 
how work miracles for women! As if, forsooth, there 
was any reason to suppose a college could do more for 


female mediocrity than for male, upon which it has 
worked for centuries with certainly no more miraculous 
results !—Boston Transcript. 


— Arace of goody-goody benefactors in our genera- 
tion begets a race of cheats in the next. Can society 
afford to have its schools taught by those who do the 


work “asa labor of love”? Teachers deserve better 
pay, and, if not better paid, they will degenerate into 
second-generation cheats! — Minn. Jour. of Education. 


Tue First Principce of education is the association 
of ideas as an element in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Every operation of the mind depends upon this prin- 


ciple. All ideas are acquired after a repeated associ- 
ation of the perceived object with the idea occasione 
by that object.—Supt. W. F. Gordy, Conn. ; 


Tse BRAIN AND THE Bopy. — Many a fellow who 
stood high in school breaks away from books as soon as 
he enters college, and goes to the other extreme. This 
is Nature’s method of seeking relief. He has mental 
dyspepsia, and every opportunity that offers for phys- 
ical play he accepts. He cannot help it, and he ought 
not to be blamed for it, because it is the natural law.— 
Dr. Sargent, Harvard Gymnasium. 


MAN BEFORE ARTISAN.— We are urged to give our 
children a thorough industrial training in our schools. 
This does not seem to me to be the first object of a 
school. I think it would be very desirable to give some 
industrial training, but I do not believe in turning our 


schools into carpenters’ shops or blacksmiths’ forges. 
The school was founded to train the character; to form 
men and women of atrue stamp of intellectual character. 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, Boston. 


Inp1ANn CivitizATIon.—The Indian must be merged 
into our life, and made to carry his load of accountabil- 
ity like the rest of us. Three centuries of contact and 
association as has been allowed to the Indians have 
failed to procure from them characters of manly strength 


and high standing among the men of other races, simply 
because the systems and pressure upon them are a spe- 
cial creation made to ward off the responsibilities that 
make other men.—Capt. Pratt, Carlisle, Pa. 


Feperat Arp.—Congress is actively debating the 
question of appropriating millions for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors, when the minds of our children 
need improvement. I would vote every dollar of the 
surplus fund to the purposes of education. In the last 
presidential election the illiterates of this country could 
have overcome Garfield’s majority sixty times. Five- 
sixths of the members of the present Congress were 
elected by illiterate constituents. — Hon. A. S. Willis, 


M. C. 

Over-stupy.—lInstances of the injury resulting to 
some pupils from the tasks set in the public schools of 
Boston have again called public attention to the subject. 
The trouble comes from cast-iron rules, requiring of all 
scholars, —if they do not wish to be disgraced,— the 
same application, no matter what their physical and 
mental condition. Now, it is a fact that very many 
attendants at the public schools can perform the work 
required at those institutions without physical discom- 


fort or injury, and perhaps with twice the ease of others 


not so well endowed. There should be discrimination 
in the matter, instead of regulations practically un- 
changeable.— Xx. 


Free Text-Booxs. — The School Committee of the 
city of Boston has passed a resolve expressing opposition 
to the bill now pending in the Great and General Court, 
providing that cities and towns shall furnish text-books 
free for the children of the public schools. The com- 
mittee has taken, we apprehend, the broader and wiser 
view of the question. The theoretic argument in favor 
of free books is plausible. It is in the direction of a 
paternal government, but in practical operation the ten- 
dency is to waste, to the extinguishment of the pa- 
rental responsibility and the stimulation of dependence 
upon the Government. It by no means follows that be- 
cause free public education is a duty of the State, the 


parent should not have any personal pecuniary interest 
in preparing his child or children for the privileges of 
the school. To make the theory of the duty to furnish 
free books logical, it would be necessary to provide that 
the pupils should be so far under the control of the State 
as to be made to remiburse it for the cost of the books. 
Boston Journal. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL VIEW. 


BY A. D. MAYO, 


Perhaps our country has no more attractive represen- 
tative of the moderate ecclesiastical view of our public 
education than Bishop F. D. Huntington, of central 
New York. A significant article in the New York Jn- 
dependent of Jan. 17, demands serious consideration. 
The title, “Morality and Public Education,” directs 
public attention to a threatened panic in clerical circles 
on the alleged failure of our public school system on the 
side of character-training. Already the Roman Catholic 
bishops have given in their unanimous verdict against 
the unsectarian common school as “ godless” and “ im- 
moral,” and the establishment of the sectarian parochial 
school to take its place is only a question of money and 
time. An influential minority of the Protestant clergy, 
among whom are several of the associates of Bishop 
Huntington, have openly taken the same position, and 
every religious denomination in the country furnishes 
its quota of able opponents. And while the great body 
of the Protestant and Hebrew clergy are the fast friends 
of public schools, there has been, within a few years, a de- 
termined effort at the disparagement of the moral out- 
come of the system, with various suggestions for the 
introduction of text-books of morality as a cure for the 
alleged dangerous defect. 

In the article referred to, Bishop Huntington does 
not appear as an opponant of the public school system, 
but rather as an alarmist, from the moderate ecclesias- 
tical point of view. His opening sentence is a note of 
warning: “ Jt is coming at last. What has been seen 
and declared bya clear-sighted Christian philosopher, but 
denied or disregarded by the popular system, is going to 
be demonstrated by experience.” This momentous prin- 
ciple, thus molded, is simply the common-place of all 
sensible, educational philosophy, that — Hducation is the 
developing of the entire nature of man, and that the 
neglect of moral training is always dangerous. The 
Bishop then goes on to assume, without question, that 
our public school system has been so derelict in this im- 
portant concern of character-training that all Christian 
men should come to the rescue to avert a national col- 
lapse. The only proof of this failure of the public 
school system offered is the well-known fact that a 
great many bad children and youth do attend public 
schools. The testimony of the school committee of an 
“enterprising city in New York” is also offered in th 
same direction ; and this is enforced by the private opin 


ion of the Bishop, that the public schools are a moral 


failure. 
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In this severe judgment we find the well-known pecul- 
iarity of the ecclesiastical method of estimate. It seems 
almost incredible that the author of the admirable 
pamphlet, “ Unconscious Tuition,” should have dis- 
cussed this question without reference to the whole sys- 
tem of organization and discipline which is the very 
soul of the public schools, Not a word of thanks to 
teachers and school-men for the daily drill of several 
millions of children in the whole class of virtues that lie 
at the very foundation of personal character, social, in- 
dustrial, and civic life. The daily training in habits of 
industry, punctuality, perseverence, patience, modera- 
tion; with the higher virtues of purity, truthfulness, hon- 
esty, cleanly speech, and decent manners; in the funda- 
mental civic moralities of obedience to law, justice, 
respect for equal rights; in courtesy between the sexes ; 
the humanizing influence of multitudes of the noblest 
men and the gentlest women in the land brought in 
daily contact with millions of children, great numbers 
of whom never elsewhere encounter such object-lessons 
of morality ; and in the development of the civic con- 
science, which elevates the child with a sense of living 
under public rule,—in these and various ways of good 
discipline and patient training, backed by admirable 
daily examples of noble character; herein is a system 
of character-training so powerful and pervasive that no 
church, not even the Romish, can fairly claim superior- 
ity. And yet, Bishop Huntington ignores this whole 
side of public school life, and fastens upon the lack of di- 
dactic teaching from text books of morality as a valid 
charge against the system. 

But what of the fact that, spite of this, thousands of 
public school children undoubtedly do go to the bad ? 
Has any respectable schoolman ever asserted that the 
most complete public school discipline, alone, will save 
the people? Our Ecclesiastics are constantly charging 
us or the American people with this absurd and narrow 
notion. But we defy any man to prove it. What we 
do say is, that the public school, thus organized as a 
great agency for instruction and discipline, along with 
good families, good churches, honest industry, good so- 
ciety, and good government, will save the people; and 
that, without this system of instruction, all other agen- 
cies droop and lose their vitality. Whatever the school- 
board of any enterprising city of New York may say, it 
is a matter of common notoriety that all good institu- 
tions and agencies of the higher civilization do their best 
work where the public school has had the fairest trial. 
We may travel the length and breadth of the country, 
comparing its different communities with each other, 
and we assert that, other things being equal, that com- 
munity has the best moral record whose children and 
youth have been most faithfully instructed in the common 
school, and whose people have been the most careful to 
keep their school out of the hands of the priest and the 
politician. In this strange omission, Bishop Hunting- 
ton reveals the chronic infirmity of the ecclesiastical 
mind ; its inability to do justice to any method of moral 
training which does not assume the form of preaching 
and teaching, according to the favorite methods of the 
church to which the ecclesiastic belongs. 

But a second omission in the Bishop’s indictment is 
even more surprising,—the failure to look to the church 
as in any way responsible for the development of youthful 
irreligion and immorality. Our country is just emerg- 
ing from one of those revolutionary epochs, fraught 
with vast good and involving fearful peril to a nation’s 
youth. As the result of the whole trend of American 
life for the past generation, every American child, in his 
power and opportunity, is, in comparison with his ances- 
tor, almost a supernatural being. No young man or wo- 
man in any land now enjoys the opportunity for the no- 
blest success that is the inheritance of the American child. 
But, of course, this upward way is beset with pitfalls 
and beleaguered with perils strange and unknown to 
our quiet fathers in their rural state. Now, what is the 
plain dictate of religious duty to that institution espe- 
cially endowed, and that body of educatedand mainly 
excellent men wholly consecrated to the promotion of 
public morality ? Is it not, to meet this new peril by 
such new and powerful methods of moral instruction as 
would create, of themselves, a glorous revival in every 

church? This demand concerns every sect, Christian or 
Hebrew ; even to the most ultra-liberal religious associa- 


tion. Whatever may be its creed or philosophy, each 
has a moral cultus amply sufficient to arrest the child 
and meet the present peril by a mighty mission of mo- 
rality. Now we have no disposition to speak of the 
church as our Bishop and the whole ecclesiastical side of 
the clergy are speaking of the school. We recognize the 
fact that large numbers of the churches and clergy are 
alive to this work. But it does not require a prophet’s 
ken to see that, just at this point, is the most serious 
infirmity of our present denominational church-life. 
When we consider the amazing liberality of the Ameri- 
can people in the establishment of these vast denomina- 
tional agencies within the past twenty years, we feel 
that, certainly, the clergy, least of all men, can justly 
reproach the public school teachers for the alarming 
spectacle of youthful immorality. By education, tradi- 
tional respect, eminent social influence,—the entrée to 
every household, wielding the tremendous influence of 
the world to come,—there is no comparison between the 
clergy and the teachers as to their power and opportu- 
nity as moral forces in our new American life. 


We believe the thoughtful people of our country are 
far more disposed to hold the American church to a 
severe judgment for its omissions in the moral applica- 
tion of religion than the teachers and authorities of the 
public schools. When we see how much of the strength 
of these great bodies is absorbed in the politics of church- 
life, building up its outward prosperity and seeing that 
“the right man is in the right place;” how much 
more goes to the interminable discussion on doctrinal 
theologies, in which the superior people of the land are 
less than ever interested; what a superabundance of elo- 
quence goes to the glorification of the “ celestial virtues,” 
so largely concerned with church casuistry and dreams 
of the future; when we consider how small a part of the 
preaching and teaching is occupied in the drill of the 
Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, and the Golden 
Rule among the children, we think we discover a reason 
for the decline of youthful morals far more apparent 
than the shortcomings of the common school. In our 
humble judgment, the church quarrels, denominational 
rivalries, and ecclesiastical politics of the Empire State, 
by diverting her powerful clergy from the one impera- 
tive duty of a revival in moral instruction, are fraught 
with more evil to public virtue than all the so called 
“secularism” of education, so deplored by its great 
Bishops. We regard the continued separation of the 
three greatest denominations of our country on the sec- 
tional line as an incalculable influence for evil in our 
land ; and it seems astonishing that, while the merchants, 
the teachers, and every other class have closed up, these 
great denominations and their clergy still wait for re- 
construction. The one clerical body that unanimously 
declares the public school “ godless” and “ immoral,” is 
the house of Catholic Bishops. But we assert that the 
Catholic youth of our country will be more demoralized 
by the criminal recklessness of the plainest business 
moralities in the “ecclesiastical banking” of Arch- 
bishops Purcell and Perche and the fathers at Lawrence, 
Mass., than by a hundred years of the “ secularism” of 
the public schools. Let the high ecclesiastical division 
of our American clergy come to the relief of the teachers 
and institute a mighty crusade in behalf of the moral 
training of the lambs, with a searching moral mission 
among the “ unchurched,” and we will answer for better 
results all round. We are not framing an indictment 
against the Church; but we do say that any dignitary of 
the church, with his magnificent opportunity for moral 
propagandism, betrays an amazing lack of self-scrutiny 
when he bids the people look to the least-favored, poorest- 
paid, and most unjustly criticised set of people in the 
Union, the public school teachers, as responsible for a 
decadence in public morality. 

Bishop Huntington does not propose a return to pa- 
rochial schools as a relief, although his mind is evidently 
directed that way. In this he is wise. The people of 
the United States do not propose to add to the mighty 
obligations of the clergy the additional charge of public 
instruction. They ask of the church and the clergy a 
development of more powerful agencies and methods for 
moral instruction, and, so that they solve this great prob- 
lem in the application of religion to our complex daily 
life, will take charge of the public school themselves. 
Of course, the clergy can do a great deal more than now, 


- 


in their capacity as citizens, in this educational work. 
But no people ever was or ever can be educated in pa- 
rochial schools, as every nation in Europe has found out, 
at last, to its sorrow. Of course, a considerable body of 
churchmen will work on this line in a legitimate way 
and divert, perhaps, an increasing number of youth into 
schools controlled by the clergy. But even Louisiana 
has had enough of that, and the people’s school is bound 
to prevail. We do not attach great importance to the 
introduction of Whately’s Ethics into the schools. 
Something may be done by making a larger place for 
special and scientific moral teaching; but the great re- 
liance, after all, must be in the improved methods of 
character-training and discipline which are the warp 
and woof of the whole organism, and, especially, in 
the elevation of the personal acquirements and character 
of the average teacher. To this point we shall call at- 
tention in a subsequent article. 


A SINGULAR PLEA. 


BY MISS ELSIE 8. DOW. 


Since the so-called ancient or solemn style has been 
abandoned as the language of the common people, that 
language has been destitute of a distinctively singular 
pronoun in the second person. The frightful abridg- 
ment in use which the singular of the third person so 
constantly suffers, seems to indicate that it, too, may 
yet fall into general disuse ; it, too,may become a part of 
an ancient or solemn style whose use is indulged in 
only by language-purists, or by worshipers who feel a 
natural reluctance to mouthing in the presence of the 
Deity those inaccuracies with which they unhesitatingly 
insult their fellow-men. This pronoun will fall, if fall 
it does, a victim to its own multifarious forms. 

One form might be managed. The judicious manage- 
ment of three is too much to expect from ordinary flesh 
and blood. That regard for truth and propriety which 
is inherent in the Anglo-Saxon will always preserve its 
average representative from the guilt of declaring of a 
motley company of male and female, that “each one 
said he agreed to the plan.” And there are obvious rea- 
sons why we need never expect to find either conversa- 
tion or literature very liberally sprinkled with such gems 
as “Train up a child in the way he or she should go, 
and when he or she is old, he or she will not depart from 
it.” The employment of the plural ‘ they’ is the easy 
way out of the difficulty, and ‘ they’ is bound to prevail. 


But surely, though the language be impoverished by 
the loss of all other singulars, that of the first person, 
the great, the never to be forgotten ‘I,’ is so securely 
intrenched in the hearts of the race that we need not be 
apprehensive for its fate. Do not our philosophers tell 
us that man’s primal classification is a division of the 
known word into the ‘me’ and the ‘not-me?’ Do they 
need to tell us that he carries that classification with him 
through life? Is not egotism the most ineradicable of 
vices? But in reality, how circumscribed do we find 
this same all-important word has already become in use ? 
It is limited to-day to the small-talk of society, and 
those departments of literature whose office it is to 
mirror that society. 

The characters of the novelist are still individuals, 
but the writer himself is always a host. The editorial 
‘we’ is the common possession of every man the mo- 
ment he takes his pen in hand, or opens his mouth for 
the purpose of framing a period, designed for the edu- 
cation of a company, however small; as if the theory 
were that one man might maintain his opinions against 
another one, but the moment the opposition becomes 
plural in number he must become correspondingly plu- 
ral or be inevitably overwhelmed in an unequal contest. 
The practice is evidently designed to strengthen a too- 
weak cause by artificial means. We may not flatter 
ourselves that it means war on egotism in any valuable 
sense. It may be a leap from the frying-pan; but is it 
not a leap into the fire ? 

Egotism is bad; its substitute ‘ Nos-ism’ is infinitely 
worse. Just what the force of this pronoun is, in the 
minds of those who employ it, must be learned from the 
modifiers which are given it. We have not far to seek. 
Your orator occasionally varies his accustomed ‘we,’ or 


the pompous, “the American people disagrees with you, 
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sir!” One of the prominent newspapers of this country 
never speaks for less than fifty millions, especially when 
maintaining a thoroughly unpopular idea. Others only 
profess to represent the “better classes,” or “all per- 
sons of ordinary intelligence.” The only parallel to 
this use of the word is found in the speech of those per- 
sons afflicted with a painfully vivid realization of the 
meaning of their marriage vows, and who indicate the 
same by the invariable expression of what “ we think.” 
The obvious explanation of this use is also the explana- 
tion of the other. The writer or lecturer considers him- 
self the representative of a vast constituency ; one of the 
parties to a wedded union, the other party of which is 
the community at large; to say nothing of various virtu- 
ous abstractions which he may choose at any time to 
conjure with. That is, he presumes to speak not only 
in the name of all earth’s sons and daughters, but in 
the name of truth, justice, and liberty, as well. The 
statement that a man and his wife are one, is a state- 
ment which has a tendency to provoke, in this world, 
the prompt query, “Which one?” This question is 
peculiarly pertinent when applied to the unions under 
discussion. Which is the absorbed, and which is the 
absorber? Which one retains all his former character- 
istics intact? Which is wholly invisible or totally 
unrecognizable ? 

If your editor begins by claiming for his private 
opinions a fictitious value, as the assumed opinions of 
the multitude, he ends by clothing himself in the bor- 
rowed greatness of his words. Having become hope- 
lessly plural, he is unable to regard himself as singular. 
Hence he describes his little singularities, mentally at 
least, not as points in which he is unlike other people, 
but points in which other people are unlike him. He, 
mentally, expresses wonder or admiration not by the 
time honored “Oh, my!” but its appropriate equivalent 
“Oh, our!” He, in his heart, sighs to the tune of 
“Dear us.” In brief, he comes to feel, in very truth, 
“like everything.” Let it once be put to the vote 
whether this ruthless sacrifice of the pronoun ‘I’ to a 
purposeless cause shall not cease, and we are confident 
that we shall speedly hear the ringing, universal ver- 
dict, “The Ayes (I’s) have it.” 


BREATH. — (IL) 


BY JOSEPHINE ELLERY DAVIS. 


The first oratorical effort of a human being is voice 
pure and simple, an expression of vitality. It is the 
evidence to the senses of that breath of life inspired 
from God, referred to in the preceding article. Origin- 
ating thus, respiration must be perfect, until altered by 
circumstances. If we could always breathe as a quiet 
infant does, the emergencies of life would find us armed 
to meet them. 

A natural, savage life interferes little with the right 
action of the lungs, though even among those Indians 
whose “health and vigor render them the envy and 
admiration of the world,” according to Mr. George 
Catlin, the mothers find it necessary to close the 
mouths of their sleeping children in order to form in 
them the habit of breathing correctly. 


Civilization renders life so complex, and the mind af- 
fects the lungs so intimately, that this simple custom 
can be observed in only a few of those whom we meet in 
the street. The colder the day, the greater the number 
of open mouths, swallowing dust and disease. It seems 
cruel to tell one who is sick that it is his own fault; 
and, when he is well, he is too busy to remember that 
God breathes life into man all the time through the nos- 
trils. If it is taken through the mouth, it is an adul- 
terated article. 

The best device for securing this obedience to natural 
law was probably that related at Cugth by Prof. CO. J. 
Plumptre, in his lectures before King’s College. He 
states that George Frederick Cooke, an actor who almost 
tivaled Charles Kemble, was thus enabled to preserve a 
fine voice, notwithstanding his dissipated habits, which 
brought him to a bad end in America. His gratitude 
to a fellow-actor named Broster, who cared for his final 
needs, caused him to reveal his secret power of retaining 
his voice by inhaling with his mouth shut, Broster re- 
turned to London, became famous as an elocutionist, made 


scholars pay well for his secret, and sign an oath of 
secrecy, and a promise to pay $100 more if they should 
ever become bishops. At his death he bequeathed the 
secret to John Thelwall, a discouraged reformer, who 
“worked it well” from 1802 to 1850. His impolitic 
son, Rev. A. 8. Thelwall, imparted the information 
freely to his pupils at King’s College, from 1850 to 1865, 
hoping to benefit the world. But the world prefers to 
buy its experience. 

Having thus elaborately considered the introduction 
of air into the lungs, let us imagine it filling every avail- 
able cell, expanding the ribs in all directions, but mak- 
ing its chief impression upon the diaphragm, which 
causes a forward motion below the waist. This vol- 
untary forward motion is the only one that it is neces- 
sary to observe in gymnastic breathing, and all agree 
that this is the key to sustained vocal effort. When ex- 
haling, a backward motion below the waist results in 
lifting the upper part of the chest, where some air is al. 
ways retained, if the vocal action continues without 
noticeable interruption. 

The organist humbly shares his honors with the in- 
visible tyrannical boy who blows the instrument. Why 
should we be so independent that we try to talk without 
breath ? 

Exercises for the development of the chest, flatten the 
back. To test this, stand with the back against a wall, 
touching it with the wrists, having touched the shoul- 
ders with the fingers, and holding the elbows near the 
side. This shows the need of an exercise to give a lit- 
tle superfluous ability, for we must never use up our re- 
served force. 

A very easy exercise turns the thumbs outward with 
exhalation, the arms hanging by the side; the next count 
turns the thumbs forward toward the body, with in- 
halation. 

Another exercise consists of doubling the fists and 
placing them in front, with the little fingers touching 
each other, and the elbows bent as much as possible. 
Now imagine that a cord ties the wrists together, which 
breaks as they are jerked into the same plane with the 
back. This, like all gymnastics, should be accompa- 
nied by a breathing exercise. 

Inhale with motion toward the body. Exhale with 
motion away from the body. This is in harmony with 
nature ina number of ways. 

Recurring to the Delsarte method of analysis, we no- 
tice that the torso contains the heart, the seat of emo- 
tion. Emotion is the result of the will, the strongest 
love of the nature. Since feeling decides customs, or 
manners, we derive from the Latin, mos, the convenient 
adjective, moral. To avoid confusion of thought, it is 
desirable to connect this word with the idea of will, 

Another idea must often be expressed in adjective 
form, yet the word commonly used, vital, sometimes fails 
to satisfy the mind that finds the real life beyond the 
body, beyond the mind, in the will. Restricting the 
meaning of vital to a synonym for material, physical, 
or bodily, confusion may be avoided. 

Mental is a better word than intellectual, because in- 
tellect conveys the idea of culture, while all human be- 
ings have mind,—a higher power than intelligence, 
which may be attributed to animals. We can say, “An 
intelligent dog;” but not, “ An intellectual dog.” 


At last equipped with a vocabulary, we proceed to ob- 
serve that the expression of the torso is moral, as man’s 
appearance is considered physiognomically, Separat- 
ing the material or vital part of the torso from the in- 
termingling heart and lungs, is the diaphragm. The 
heart being the emotional, or moral part, the significa- 
tion of the lungs must be mental. 

This distinction enables one to control mental excite- 
ment by regulating the breath, 

The negro race illustrate this connection between the 
mind and the lungs. Studying their typical profile by 
the key already slightly indicated, the predominance of 
material interests over intellect and will is shown by the 
prominence of the face below the nose. This was frankly 
expressed by one of their number who said: “ You know 
the colored folks are awful fond of good living.” 

This natural weakness of mind and will rendered 
them easy victims to the slave-hunter; and the effect 
of slavery was to increase that weakness, causing them 
to be peculiarly subject to pulmonary diseases. But 


freedom and education have quite changed the contour 
of the head and the sound of the voice, in individuals 
who have matured naturally. Deeper than the skin is 
that fountain of life, “which shall be a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 

Fear is the tyrant that makes slaves in the school- 
room. The one emancipator is unselfish, sunshiny love. 
Recognizing the noble significance of the organs of the 
chest, renders it easy to assume the best attitude for 
breathing already indicated, — the moral and mental 
parts of the torso being expanded by the flattened back. 
Also this has an effect to advance the weight upon the 
part of the foot in which those same qualities find ex- 
pression, the ball and toes. Experience proves that the 
condition of being, appropriate to an attitude, is induced 
by assuming that position. Shrinking modesty cowers 
into cowardice, lest its appearance may seem egotistic. 
But, when depreciation of self is recognized as aspira- 
tion, as acceptance from that Spirit which has said, 
“T will freely give you all things,” the timid, trusting 
soul becomes the bravest. “The touch of the Infinite 
causes all that is finite to disappear, and become 
as nothing.” 

Turning from the material to the intellectual con- 
sideration of breath, we find interesting information in 
the facts of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and Chem- 
istry, which teachers should draw upon, as the needs of 
scholars and experience suggest. 

Children only seven years old can understand that 
the lungs have holes in them like asponge; and they 
like to feel the air rush in and fill the holes, though we 
may wait a few years before we tell them that perhaps 
the lungs contain 185 million cells. Little children can 
see the blue blood in their veins, and they like to feel 
their hearts pump it into their lungs to turn it red, as 
they see it when they are cut. Their sweet ac- 
ceptance of the loving care that made them and guarded 
them, either directly or through their friends, may well 
lead us into the kingdom of heaven. 

Only in submission to this rule of love can the full 
expansion of the lungs be known. 


THE DEFECT OF ELEMENTARY STUDIKS. 


(From the Journal de |’ Instruction Publique } 


Unfortunately, elementary studies are, in general, only an 
exercise of memory. Applied up to the present time to ab- 
stract and arid subjects, exciting neither the instinctive curi- 
osity of the child nor his growing imagination, they do not 
make him feel a desire for knowledge or any regret for lack of 
it; they do not develop in him the spirit of observation and 
analysis, which supplies the place of everything, and which 
none of the realities of life can supply; they make of him a 
little writing or calculating machine; they materialize him. If 
they make a little use of his intelligence, if by the natural effect 
of work and time they give him, together with some technical 
and indispensable knowledge, a little more readiness to learn, 
to study, and to understand, they also often remain sterile for 
his reason, his judgment, and his heart. 

This is more than a deficlency in instruction, — it is a vice. 
What, then, are the means of awakening sensibility and atten- 
tion in young scholars ? What are the means of making them 
form the habit ia good season of observing and considering, 
—of creating in them, so to speak, thought; and with it, and 
by it, reason and jadgment? There is one: it is to make them 
understand and appreciate at first what they see,—what, under 
all circumstances, at all times, in all places, inevitably strikes 
their eyes and their senses; it is to prevent from growing in 
their minds the idea which is fatal to thought, intelligence, 
and the heart,—that what is, what they see, has been and always 
will be the same; it is to inspire in them the spirit of patient, 
humble, and disinterested investigation, which in the physical 
order makes the reason, and in the moral order, religion and 
faith; it is, finally, to shut out, by means of just ideas, the 
false ideas which, without reflection and guidance, they in- 
stinctively acquire about all things. Rightness in judgment is 


realize this chief end of instruction; books aid in it. 


THE SPICH FAMILY. 


V.—SALT. 


Salt is the only mineral substance required by man and the 
higher order of animals as an article of food. It is found in 
some form in nearly all parts of the world,{and is generally 
obtained with but little trouble. It is found jin a solid;state 
in mines, and in a liquid state in the ocean, salt lakes, and 
springs. When liquid, it is necessary to evaporate thejfresh 
water in order to get the salt. This is done injthree ways:],by 
the heat of the sun, by boiling, and by freezing, the}water. 


The water from the ocean in tropteal countries is ‘generally 


only a habit of truth. The lessons of an intelligent teacher - 
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allowed to stand in shallow basins and evaporate by the heat/has been established. On the last night of the old year the 


lak d spri is usually eva) 
of ence to witness the distribution of premiums among the pupils 


orated by boiling, or by artificial heat under shallow pans. In 
extremely cold countries the water is frozen; the ice formed is 
perfectly fresh, and the unfrozen water, beneath, a strong 
brine, which is evaporated by boiling. 

Salt is also mined. One of the most famous salt mines is in 
Wreliezka, a small town in Austrian Galicia. It has about 
6,000 inhabitants, and they are nearly all employed in the mine. 
The town is entirely undermined by the excavations made by 


cutting out the blocks of salt. In this mine are four stories, |.) many of them who have charge of the instruction of the 
one under another. Ino the second story is a salt lake 650 feet young, a small volume, which had just appeared, of transla- 
long and forty feet deep, across which visitors are rowed; they|iions from the Crito, Phedo, and Apology of Socrates. We 
then go a story below, and the lake is over their heads. In/),,4 jsid the book down ourselves with the wish that it could 
one of the chambers the miners have hewn out a chapel from be put into the bands of every teacher in the country, and a 
the solid salt, and have ornamented it with a pulpit, statues, 1,56 that it would not be the only one we should have from 
obelisks, and columns from the same material. It is dedicated |,), accomplished translator. We have reason to believe that 
toSt Anthony. Sometimes, members of the royal family visit)... wish has been to a large extent gratified, the success of 
the mines, and on such occasions the miners illuminate the/ 1}: volume having induced the author and publisher to bring 
chapel with candles and torches, and the effect is exceedingly | 44+ snother so soon, gratifying our hope. It will be heartily 
welcomed by all who have taught, or studied, or simply en- 
Spain, also, has a remarkable salt mine. A hill covering joyed reading, the first. 


beautiful. 


three-fourths of a square mile is composed of layers of salt, 


gypsum, and clay, about seven-eighths of it being pure salt. lic. They are not so independently interesting as the first 
The salt is of three varieties; the first and rarest consists of | ++, slated and more famous Dialogues, which give the grand 
large, clear masses, which can be split into cubes eight inches | sure of Socrates himself in full-grown proportions of reformer 
square. It is mined by the use of the pick and also by blasting. | 4,4 martyr. It would be better for the reader to get the earlier 

The uses to which salt is put are numerous and important | ,o1yme first. Having read that, he will need no persuasion to 
It enters largely into most kinds of food. It is used to preserve | ,..u76 the next and every other that may follow. 


meats and fish, for agricultural purposes, and in mechanical 


operations, particularly in making soda. France alone uses| oy interesting, and to teachers and students isan especially 
48,000 tons annually, and the city of Glasco 17,000 tons, in the| ,,inabie part of the work, the translator tells us that “ These 
manufacture of soda. It is also given to horses, cattle, and | 4i,)ogues have been brought together, not with the idea that 


~ 
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great National Theater was crowded with an illustrious audi- 


of the municipal schools, 


SOCRATES’ PEDAGOGICS.* 


BY HELEN W. LUDLOW. 


Last year we heartily recommended to our readers, especially 


The new selections are from the Protagoras and The Repub- 


In the Preface, which in this, as in the former volume, is a 


— We remember an eminent M.C. and zealous revenue 
reformer put the educational question, as it concerns the la- 
boring man, to us in the following pathetic way: ‘‘ Now, take 
one of the poor farmers from my Congressional District; 
that poor, old fellow comes home from his work, every night, 
‘tired to death,’ and has no comfort of his life except his pipe. 
He smokes and chews fifty pounds of tobacco a year, on which 
this Government makes him pay a revenue of eight dollars. 
He lives in a malarious district, and can’t afford a doctor, but 
drinks a good deal of whisky to keep out the ague, on every 
gallon of which the Government plunders him of ninety cents. 
Now, sir, how can that poor man buy clothes to send his 
children to school, or school-books to use when they get 
Nine-tenths of the abuse of the public school by the 
so-called ‘‘ laboring classes’’ has the same foundation as this 
deliverance by a statesman of national reputation. 
** poor, old fellow ” in the case, would give up his whisky and 


there ?”’ 


DRIFT. 


sheep, and they will not thrive well without it. 


tobacco, including other beastliness, that keep him a drudge, | Socrates soon sets going upon the essential nature and value 
and too often a boor and a brute, he might save enough to/| of justice. The only disappointment in the translation is that 
clothe and school his children, and probabiy would find his|it stops at the threshold of the ideal Republic, which rises at 
wife would brighten up and make his home a comfort, while | the creative word of Socrates, to show that the life of the land 
the new light and power let in through the children might} and the life of the soul is righteousness. 


finally lift the whole family up to permanent comfort, reliable 
character, and consequent respectability. 


Education in South Carolina,’”’ from the year 1671 to the pres- 


ent date, by Prof. R. Means Davis, of the State University. |every earnest teacher may find, we think, much that is inspir- 


Nothing. just now, would be more instructive and heipfal in |i 


the new educational movement of the South than a similar| the admirably chosen motto on its cover, 


historical sketch for every one of these sixteen States. South 


Carolina has made so good an investment in promoting her ef-| Perhaps we ought to leave to each one the pleasure of com- 
fective superintendent of Schools, Hugh S. Thompson, to the|ing upon these suggestions by himself, but we cannot refrain 
governorship, that it might be a pleasant variety if others of | from pointing out a few of them which give us a hint of Soc- 
Roffoer of Virginia, and several other worthy gentlemen, in| ,, For surely,” says he, 
knowledge than in buying food; for meat and drink, when a 
man has bought, he may stow away in his house, and, having 
dig Menken, summoned some expert, consult him as to what he should eat 
the new municipal schools of that metropolis. A vigorous ef- when. Bat when men hes 
fort is being made to dry up the slough of ignorance in which Sate hie 

and must go his way either injared or benefited.’ Would he 
find any one now to sit for this picture ? “‘ A kind of merchant 
or peddler who deals in the supplies which the soul lives upon, 
carrying their learning about from city to city, driving a pett 
dren, and $2,000 is devoted to buying toys for making the] 1.45 with it, neither seller nor buyer beet whtther xen 
they sell is good or bad for the soul.” 


similar position, try their hand at leading the people by leading 
the children. 


— Clara Bridgman writes an interesting letter to the New 


thirty-thousand vagrant, uneducated children still wallow in 
that capital. The school system is being pushed at both ends. 
Infant schools are established for the care of very young chil- 


school-rooms attractive. A thorough normal school has been 
established for training teachers in natural methods of instruc 


tion, and it might be a surprise to many a self-sufficient New- is, that “ Virtue cannot be taught nor ite anp-anam for 


England town to learn that instruction by scientific methods 
is better appreciated in barbarous Mexico than in the home of 


that we wish to dwell so much, as on its value to the teacher. 

— Under the auspices of its State Board of Agriculture, the} With his dying breath, Socrates disclaimed ever having pro- 
State of South Carolina has jast issued an attractive volume /|fessed or attempted to teach. But, while his own genius was 
of 700 pages, on the ** Resources, Population, Institutions, | not constructive, he inspired constructiveness in others. He 
and Industries ’’ of that plucky little State. We commend this| opened men’s eyes to their needs and insufficiencies, planted 
volume to every man who questions the success of American |in their breasts the thorn of a noble unrest, and left it to them 
institutions, with the query, Does this world furnish an instance | and the gods to work out the problem in ways ‘‘ about which 
where a Commonwealth,— so completely overwhelmed by the|n0 mere man may busy himself.” If he lived in our day he 
ruin of civil war, involving the break-up of the very social and | would not leave the teachers out of his examinations, be sure. 
industrial organization,— in twenty years has so completely | He would not found a Froebel system, or a ‘‘ natural method,’’ 
righted itself? Only a people trained in American institutions | or a new Quincy, but he would run as many tilts and break as 
is competent for such a work. The most interesting portion| many lances as their founders like to, against Ignorance clad 
of the volume, to the schoolman, is an elaborate *‘ Sketch of |in Custom’s mail. 


in Athens with Socrates. the 
Pwnsinnm adnastion, The workingman’s school for adults oe Raed lic of Plato, Paper covers; 50 cents. New York: les 


they will afford any adequate conception of Plato’s philosophy, 
— the outgrowth of the teachings of Socrates, — but because 
they embody one of the most vivid pictures which have come 
down to us of the age in which these men lived and taught.”’ 
[t is made hardly less vivid by the transfer to another language. 
Much as we enjoy the historical and critical preface, as soon 
as we pass beyond it into the translation itself we forget the 
translator entirely, and it is the highest compliment that 
could be paid her, — finding ourselves in the very heart of an- 
cient Athens, in the morning of life and time, listening to 
‘the pure music of the flutes of Greece.’’ 

The Protagoras, named like the Phedo and the Crito from 
one of its principal figures, is Socrates’ own account, given us 
by Plato, of his visit with a youthful companion to Protagoras, 
the great Sophist philosopher, to ascertain for the young Hip- 
pocrates’ sake just what he proposes to teach, and whether he 
can establish hisclaim toimpart virtue for a hundred “‘ minas’”’ 
the course. The selections from The Republic give us but the 
prelude”? to that grand composition: The pleasant summer 
evening walk with Socrates and his young admirers down to 
the Pirwus, the seaport of Athens, to visit their aged friend, 
Cephalus; and the discussion which the ever-seeking mind of 


Bat it is not upon the book’s interest to the general reader 


Even in these days, when pedagogy is reduced to a science, 
ng and suggestive in the translation before us, beginning with 


“ Let as test the truth and our own selves.” 


His argument with Protagoras, the great Sophist professor, 


another.” Is not this a question of to-day? There are no 
pedagogues, perhaps, who would publicly advertise as Prota- 


goras did: ‘‘ Young man, this is how it will be with you if 
you put yourself under me. The very first day you spend 


under my teaching you will return home a better man; and 
the next day it will be the same, and each succeeding day you 
will grow in goodness.”’ 

But is not this about what is expected of them, — virtue in 
twenty lessons, at much less than a hundred minas the course ? 
A reaction is going on. A few years ago the shoemaker was 
to stick to his last, the clergyman and the schoolmaster each 
to his special department. Now there is a growing sentiment 
in religionists and free-thinkers alike,— that the school isa 
failure that does not succeed in imparting morality as well as 
mathematics, though just how to accomplish this is an open 
question, and nothing is settled but that the teacher must not 
put into his work any of the “‘ wood, hay, or stubble,” or stone 
that went into his own foundation. 

Virtue, says Socrates, is one, and its several attributes,—jus- 
tice, reverence,courage,and the like,—are related to each other, 
not as separate identities may be, but as the particles in one 
piece of gold, the presence of which is essential to the integrity 
and value of the whole, and their union to the value of any. 
** Justice is holy, and holiness, just.”’ “Ignorance is coward- 
ice and evil choice, but knowledge is courage and power to 
purchase future good with momentary gain.” ‘‘ Knowledge 
is everything,—both justice and good sense and courage.” He 
laughs over his own paradox, which seems to say that virtue 
cannot, yet (being knowledge) can be taught, and leaves his 
hearers to work out for themselves its deep truth that virtue 
is not given, but chosen; that the only way to impart it is to 
open the eyes to the beauty of holiness, and that without this 
knowledge, though feasted on all other mental food, the soul 
will starve. 

In The Republic, as in the Protagoras, there is suggestion 
for the teacher, and material for his use beyond the beauty of 
the English, the excellence of the translation, the historic in- 
terest, and the fine examples of argument, and of sophistical 
hair-splitting sometimes as well. What earnest teacher,—and 
earnest student, as well, — has not said, with the brave young 
Glaucon, ‘* What I long to do is to sayjgood-bye to rewards and 
to everything that grows out of rewards, and hear justice 
praised for itself alone!” Is it atall true now, as Adeimantus 
declared it was then, that ‘ Parents and instructors enjoin the 
practice of virtue, not for its own sake, but for the benefits 
pronounced by Glaucon to be the portion of the unjust man 
who passes for just,’’ and yet that “all their talk is far from 
representing the commonly received belief; for even those who 
are loudest in the praise of justice secretly believe that injus- 
tice is in reality more profitable, paying honor to the wealth 
and power which so frequently go with it, while they despise 
the weak and helpless condition of the just man who lives in 
poverty.’? What effect, then, does all this produce upon the 
young? Does it not lead them to believe that, since the sem- 
blance of justice is all that is needful, to this semblance alone 
will they turn their attention, and spare themselves the trouble 
of practicing justice ? 

We cannot now say with Adeimantus that “ of all who have 
praised justice, beginning with those heroes of old of whom 
traditions remain, and coming down to men of our own day, 
not one has ever blamed injustice or praised justice except for 
the glories and honors and gifts which result from it; no one 
has ever proved that, of all evils which a soul may harbor, in- 
justice is in itself the greatest, and that justice is the greatest 
good.” 

But can we say that the youth of our Republic have no more 
need of these lessons in this nineteenth Christian century ? 
How far are we still from the time when, instead of having to 
spend all the force of argument to persuade our Congress that 
a certain justice is the best policy, we shall only have to show 
that a certain policy is just? As Thrasymachus says, “It is 
easier to ask questions than to answer them.”’ 


There is a manliness of tone in these Dialogues attractive and 
uplifting to young minds. These are words that will stay by: 
‘When you say a thing, stand by it; or, if you must needs 
change, do so openly, and do not try to cheat us.”” ‘ Neither 
money nor honors can arouse in good men the desire to gov- 
ern.” ‘I fear it may be an impious act for a man who hap- 
pens to be present when justice is evil treated, to yield to wear- 
iness, and not come to the rescue as long as he has breath 
and power of utterance.” And what true teacher would covet 
better reward than to hear his pupil say: “ Let others praise 
rewards and honors; I could bear to hear injustice thus praised, 
and justice blamed by men who glorify honors and rewards, 
but I could not bear to hear it from you, because your whole 
life through you have been intent upon this thing, and this 
only.” 

Perhaps just here is the best suggestion of all for teaching 
morality. At any rate, however trite and antiquated one may 
have fancied the subjects of justice and virtue before opening 
this little book, we believe that he cannot finish it without 
being ready to ask with Socrates: ‘‘ What is there about which 
aman of sense could prefer to speak or to hear rather than 
about this ?”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA, 
Da. A. JENKINS, Great Falls, N. H., says: “I can testify to 


its seemingly almiost specific virtues in cases of d psia, ner- 
vousness, and morbid vigilance or wakefulness.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ot responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
‘editerial columas, or over his s ture. He cannot 
ected M3S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


to return re 
[ntree SB should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 
THE HAILMANN-MAYO DISCUSSION. 
To the Editor of the Journal: 

When, last Christmas, you informed me Dr. Mayo intended 
to answer my remarks concerning his article on ‘‘ Col. Parker 
and the New Education,” I felt truly glad and expressed my- 
self so to you. It seemed to me that an earnest discussion be- 
tween him and me would throw light upon the question in- 
volved. With much regret, therefore, I read the profase mass 
of suppressed personal invective which the gentleman has seen 
fit to publish against me in THE JouRNAL of Feb. 21. Of 
course this renders further discussion impossible, inasmuch as 
I have neither the temper nor the time for mutual revilings. 
It only remains, then, for me to make my bow to your readers, 
and to thank you for your kind indulgence to me. For some 
time I have devoted my daily leisure-hour to a careful and 
wholly objective exposition of my views of the New Educa- 
tion, which I shall submit to you for publication before long. 

La Porte, Ind., Feb. 26, 1884. W. N. HarILMann, 


NOTES IN A LATIN CLASS-ROOM. 


It was our good fortune recently to visit the class-room of 
the distinguished Latinist of the Missouri State University, 
Prof. M. M. Fisher, whose success in his specialty has given 
him a national reputation. As a teacher, he is confessedly 
one of the most gifted men of our country. During the visit 
we learned some facts that greatly interested, and, to confess 
the truth, even surprised us. These facts may be interesting 
to teachers of Latin, in institutions of all grades. 

1. Dr. Fisher holds that every teacher of language should be 
able to write and speak the language he teaches. He writes 
and speaks the Latin fluently, and uses no book in recitation. 

2. The students do not use their ordinary text-books in recita- 
tion, but every member of the class is furnished with a book 
containing the text only. The class receives these books after 
entering the room. 

3. The parsing in the freshman class is done sometimes in 
English, sometimes in Latin. In scanning, the questions as 
to quantity are asked in Latin, and answered in the same 
language. In the higher classes, the students are required to 
use the Latin more, and with still greater facility. 

4. The janior class studies Roman Literature by lectures, 
and these lectures are delivered wholly in the Latin tongue, the 
student being required to take notes in Eaglish, which are at 
intervals submitted for examination and grades. 

5, Every third day the University classes have “sight Latin.” 
This exercise is conducted in two ways. Sometimes a copy of 
some author is placed in the hands of the class, and the mem- 
bers are called on to transiate without any previous prepara- 
tion whatever. At other times the Professor reads a selection 
from some Latin writer, and, as he reads, the students write 
the Latin in pencil. Then a translation from the manuscript 
is at once expected. For instance, the Menechmus of Plautus 


= thus used on one occasion, and readily translated by the 
Class, 


6. The course in Composition is very full. After completing 
Harkness’s Introduction, and Arnold’s Part Second, selections 
are made from the best English writers, and long passages are 
choser to train the students in continuous style. 

But these notes must end. There are more than 250 students 
in the Latin Dept. Dr. Fisher is an able scholar, but his won- 
derful memory and enthusiasm can lay claim to at least a part 
of his success. We are convinced that there are some in the 
ranks of our teachers who can use the classic tongues as in the 
days of our fathers. Would that the numbers were larger ! 

St. Louis, Feb. 16, ’84, TEACHER 


EXCELLENT HINTS BY “H. M.” 


I read with much interest the article by “‘H. M.” in Tur 
JouRNAL of Jan. 81. The suggestions made in the following 
paragraph are highly important: 

“How many read from a love of it? How many take the 
trouble, when the writer makes an historical allusion, or uses 
an unwonted phrase, to look for it and find its application ? 
*** Asin many high schools Shakespeare's plays are taken 
aS separate sludies, more time might be given to his life. 
After Shakespeare the field is large; but however widely teach- 
ers might vary in the list of writers, it seems to me none would 
Omit the stately and polished Addison; Macaulay, whose every 
Sentence is balanced to a hair; Webster, whose words fall like 
the steady blows of a trip-hammer, each going home to the 
mark; Irving, the father of American literature; and Scott, 
with his ringing verse and charming prose.”’ 

All this carried out to its logical conclusion would afford the 
strongest argument for the study of the classics that can be 
made. Addison is the first author here recommended after 
Shakespeare, Bat, in the study of Addison, let us follow 
“H. M.’s” advice, and, when he uses an “‘ unwonted phrase, 
look for it and find its application.” In reading the Spectator 
We should be required to consult Horace two hundred and 
twenty-five times to ascertain the application of as many mot- 
toes from that author which the writers of the Spectator 
placed at the head of the different essays which compose that 
work. There are six hundred and thirty-five of the essays, all 
having Latin mottoes except about a dozen, which have them 
from Greek authors, More than a third of them, it will be 
seen, are from Horace. 


We might, by this method of study, be led to conclude that 
the “‘stateliness and polish” of Addison’s work, of which 
“H, M.” writes, was due in a good degree to the study of the 
old Latin poet and other classic authors. In the address of 
Mr. Adams at Harvard, last summer, he asked why we should 
not quote Addison rather than Cicero. The inference he 
made was a part of his argument depreciating classical study, 
but, if he had stopped to characterize Addison’s style, he 
would have weakened the force of his argument greatly, for 
one of the most prominent characteristics of the English au- 
thor was his high appreciation of the’ classic authors and 
familiar use of them in his own writings, 


Boston, Feb. 1, 1884. R. L. PERKINS, 


“UNKNOWN” PHYSICS. 


An examination in language,—Latin or Greek, French or 
German,—often means the reading and translation of a selec- 
tion never before seen by the student; the ability with which 
he reads that heretofore “ unknown,” is a fair index of his 
grasp upon the given language. As often, probably, the ex- 
amination in physics or chemistry, consists of a series of 
questions, based upon the text-book, to be answered by the 
pupil, Bothof these sciences, at least, are intimately connected 
with our every-day life. Can there not be some variation from 
the monotonous question and answer, something which shal! 
indicate more clearly the “assimilating ’’ power of the pupil ? 

An attempt to secure this resulted in the paper given below. 
The students were directed to select from it all the applications 
of physics which they could find, adding brief statements in 
explanation. The result was sosatisfactory that I think other 
teachers may be glad to improve upon the suggestion. 

PHYSICS. 
(Find all the applications.) 

I rose at the usual hour, and lighted my fire. Soon the 
room grew warm, and, in a little while, the water was hot for 
making coffee. I rubbed off a spot of iron-rust from the stove, 
and sat down to breakfast, not forgetting to put an extra lump 
of sugar into my coffee-cup. Looking from my window, I saw 
the wheels of the freight-train slipped on the track, and would 
not move till the track was sanded. Boys were playing ball in 
the street, and a gentleman was almost thrown out of his car- 
riage as he drove rapidly around the corner. A hunter, with 
loaded gun, passed by; and a boy who was trying to walk on 
stilts fell to the ground. 

Breakfast over, I set out for a walk, wishing to have my 
window mended, through which a ball had been thrown the 
day before. My watch, too, had a broken maingpring, and I 
wanted to get some fine wire. Glancing in the mirror to see if 
my hat was “‘on straight,’’ I turned the silver-plated door- 
knob and passed out. A load of hay stood on the scales by 
the store, and two men were rolling barrels of flour from the 
ground into a wagon, On the river I saw boats floating at 
anchor, and the water moving in gentle waves. From a ves- 
sel at the wharf some men were unloading grain by means of 
a block and tackle. A fountain, beautiful in the summer, was 
now hung with icicles, 

Entering the drug-store, I was just in time to see the clerk 
filtering a muddy liquid. At,the jeweler’s a gentleman was 
buying some glasses to enable him to read fine print. The 
sunlight fell on the wall in rainbow-colors, from a prism that 
hung from a large chandelier; and, the room being very warm, 
water stood in drops on the outside of a bottle which the gen- 
tleman had just placed on the show-case. In the music-room 
beyond I could hear a duet that was being played on the pipe- 
organ and piano, and I remembered that I had heard bells 
ringing three miles off on the way, and the echo of the loco- 
motive’s whistle. On my return I found, at a friend’s house, a 
boy at play with a ‘‘ magic swan,’”’ which would follow his 
hand all round the basin in which it floated, when he held out 
the bait. My friend had had asevere toothache, but had cured 
it by putting a bit of zinc on one side of the gum and a ten- 
cent piece on the other, and allowing their edges to touch, 

The air was chilly through the morning, though the ice was 
melting. Toward night we had “‘ falling barometer and higher 
temperature.’”’? A band of gray clouds lay along the horizon. 
I felt some scattering drops of rain, saw some distant flashes 
of lightning, and heard faint, rambling thunder- The light- 
ning-rods on my house being in good order, I did not fear 
the storm. 

I returned home on the cars, and was almost carried by; the 
engineer stopping the train very suddenly by the use of the 
air- brake. 

I lighted the electric-lamp in my dining-room, had ice- 
cream at supper, and was unfortunate enough to burn my 
hand on the hot stove later in the evening, and to break a 
tumbler by pouring hot water into it. 

Then I dipped my pen into the ink, and sat down to write 
out for you the story of the day. 

SPECIMEN OF ANSWERS DESIRED. 


1. ** Lighted my fire.’”? A chemical change. 

2. ‘The room grew warm.” Radiation, the passage of heat 
from molecule to molecule, 

3. ‘‘ The water was hot.” Convection, the conveyance of heat 
by the movement of heated molecules. 

4. “I rubbed offa spot of iron-rust.”” Rubbing, friction; iron- 
rust, a chemical change. 

5. ‘Pata lump of sugar into my coffee-cup.”’ Solution; the 


of sugar fill the pores between the molecules of 


Wareham, Mass., 1884, 


A SCHOOL POUND-PARTY IN WASHINGTON, 


Perhaps the readers of Tae JouRNAL would like to hear of 
an effort made by the teachers and pupils of a school in Wash- 
ington. The great destitution experienced by those immedi- 
ately connected with the school was the primary cause. After 
discussing various plans for instant relief, the one that I shall 
mention was adopted. Each teacher pictured in glowing words 
the wants of the needy, and while the little hearts were over- 
flowing with sympatby, a call for volunteers was made. ‘“‘ How 
many will deprive yourselves of something you really want 
and give it to the poor? [ow many will keep the pennies 
intended for taffy and pickles this week, and make it your 
offering ?’’ It would have cheered the heaviest heart to see 
the little hands go up, and ‘I'll try’’ depicted in each counte- 
nance. Those who had no money to spare were to bring a 
pound of anything good to eat, or that was usefal. All con- 
tributions were to be in by the end of the week, and distributed 
Saturday. The result was, 550 pounds, 20 pairs of men’s 
shoes, some half-worn clothing, and $32. One child with a 
happy face brought the teacher a penny and a neatly wrapped 
package. ‘I expected to bring two pounds,—Miss S., a pound 
of flour and a pound of candy. I couldn’t bring the flour, but 
here’s the candy.”’ 

Something else was accomplished by our ‘‘ pound party,’’ 
for such we called it, which I consider of more value than what 
has been mentioned, A keener appreciation of others’ wants 
was kindled in those children’s hearts ; eyes were opened to 
note the distress of hitherto unnoticed companions, and hands 
were now anxious to supply their wants. I mention a single 
incident as an example. In one of the primary grades, the 
teacher noticed a little girl sobbing as if her heart would break, 
Upon being questioned as to the cause, she exclaimed, “I 
haven’t anything to give to the poor!”” Immediately another 
little girl stepped up and whispered, *‘ Mrs. W., I brought two 
pounds; put Mamie’s name on one of mine.”’ 

Is not an object-lesson which arouses sympathy and tender- 
ness toward our fellows well worth trying ? 

Washinyton, D. C., 1884. 


QUERIES. 


12. Vergil, Book I., line 445 (A2neid): Egregiam et facilem 
victu per secula gentem.’’ Which is the better, and why,—to 
regard victu as a supine from vivo, or from vinco? J. M. M. 


13. How dispose of the word ‘“‘ ball,’’ in the sentence, ‘‘ The 
boys play ball’? ?—of ‘‘race,”’ in ‘ The horse runs a race” ? 
—of ‘ parallel,” in ‘‘ Most mountain ranges run parallel with 
the coast”’ ? 

14. When, and under what circumstances, do intransitive 
verbs become transitive ? 

15. Is Phrenology generally admitted to be true? [It is. 
Where, at present, is Fowler’s place of business? |New York. 


A TEACHER. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for March opens with an article on “‘ The Ber- 
lin x by Maynard Butler, sketching the ctief features, 
external and social, of the German capital, with illustrations, including @ 
portrait of the Emperor, and views of the old castle and Bismarck’s palace, 


— Blackwood for Februaay contains.a witty and suggestive article, 
entitled ‘The New Phaio,” and has also the usual supply of first-class 
fiction. The new form in which these magazines are now brought out 
wil! make them more convenient to handle, while costing much less, 


— Macmillan'’s Magazine for February, among other articles,— all of 
interest,— contains the following: ‘‘ The Expansion of Kogland, by J obn 
Morley; “The Literature of Introspection (LI.); The Wizard Son, 
Mrs. Oliphant (Chapters XLVI.—XLVIIL.); ‘‘ A Serbian Poet;” and “A 
Lady’s Railway Journey in India,” by C. F. Gordon Camming. 


— The Contemporary Review for January, 1884, published by Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co., 23 Park Row, New York City, contains a very valu- 
able table of contents. “ The Soudan and Ite Future” is a timely article 
by Sir Wm. W. Baker; ‘ Annexation and Confederation in Australia is 
another paper of great interest. Price, $450 a year; 40 cents a copy. 


— Colonel Higginson’s American History Series in Harper’s Monthly 
grows more and mere interesting, now that the ‘‘olonial and Revoiution- 
ary periods are passed. The March article is especially novel and inter- 
esting in two particulars ; it shows how French questions divided Ameri- 
cans, and it gives a graphic picture of the manners of the time when the 
old regime was passing away. 


— The March Atlantic continues Dr. Mitchell’s story, “ In War Times,” 
and Mr. Crawford's story, ‘A Roman Singer.” These, though very an- 
like, are among the best and most interesting serial stories that have ap- 
peared from American writers fora long time. Uther interesting articles 
are * Don John of Austria,” by 
Early Israelitish History,’’ an excellent example 0 
as the “higher criticism” of the Bible, by Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, a 
learned Euglish clergyman. 


— The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., of Philadelphia and New York, 
reprint from the Knglish editicns, the (ontemporary Review, the Nine- 
teenth Century Review, and the Fortnightiy Review, and biackwood's 
Kdinburgh Magazine. The Fortnight/y Review's leading article in the 
January number is on the “ Radical Prograw.” ts author is not given. 
“The Fallacy of Irish History,” by Goidwin Smith, will be read with 
interest. Other notable papers are, “ Social Reforms for the London 
Poor,” by a London Artisan; a poem, “ Post Mortem,” by A. ©. Swin- 


burne, and “ Rational Radicalism,” by 8. Lainge. 


— The Nineteenth Cen for the same month 0) with a leading 
article on “ Religion; a Retrospect and Prospect,” by Herbert Spencer, 
It ia the latest utterance of that distinguished philosopher, and has alread 

provoked wide discussion, The whole number is a strong one. The . 
pon for fie proce ply of gland toward that 
est plea for the present policy o wa a! . 
Other articles Daily ife in Medizvai “With a 


Pian,” by Rev. Dr. Jessop; ‘‘ Our Growing Australian Empire,” by Sir 
Henry ker; and “ 4 "New View of Mormonism,” by James W. 
Barclay, M.P. 


— “Is Our Civilization Perishable?’ The question is asked in the 
North American Review for March, by Judge J. A. Jameson, who consid. 
ers the several agencies by which the overthrow of the existing civiliza- 
tion might be effected. In the same number of the Review there is an are 
ticle of extraordinary interest on “ Agricultural Politics in England,’’ by 
William K. Bear, editor of the Mark Lane Express ; ‘‘ A Defenveless Sea- 
board,” by Gen. H. A. Smalley, is a description of the unprotected condi- 
tion of the harbors and coast cities of the United States; “’ Neither Genius 
nor Martyr” is the jadgment pronounced upon the wife of Carlyle by 
Alice Hyneman Rhine, whose contribution to the Carlyle controversy is 
characterized by much force. In “ The Story of a Nomination,” W. O. 
Stoddard recounts the hitherto unpublished history of the means by which 
the nomination of Abraham Lincoln for a secon presidential term was 
brought about. Other articles are “ Literary Resurrections,”’ by Charles 
T. Congdon; “ How to Improve the Mississippi,” by Robert 8. Taylor‘ 
and ‘‘ The Constitutionality of Kepudiation,” D. H. Chamberlain and 
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Boston, Marcu 6, 1884. 


THE WEEK. 


A bill has been introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives providing for experimental stations under the general 
supervision of the Agricultural Bureau, in connection with 
the agricultural colleges in the States. The object is to prac- 
tically demonstrate the value and adaptability of new seeds 
and plants, and at the same time give practical instruction in 
agriculture. 

The efforts of the merchants of the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, and of New Orleans in particular, to increase the trade 
between that port and Mexico and the Central and South 
American republics has taken the form of an appeal to Con- 
gress, and the appointment of a permanent committee to carry 
out needed measures. 

There is pending before the Commitiee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House a very stringent bill, by which it is pro- 
posed to amend the Chinese restriction act, and to provide 
more exacting regulations as to the passports which are given 
to certain classes of Chinese. 

Mr. Nimmo, the statistician of the Treasury Department, 
now gives us the official results of the tariff reduction for the 
first six months of its operation, which show that the net re- 
duction amounts to less than one per cent. 

The President has sent to Congress, with his cordial in. 
dorsement, the first annual report of the Civil-service Com- 
mission. The document shows the wholesome effects of the 
law, and should command careful attention. 

The Supreme Court of the United States sustains the legal- 
tender quality of the greenbacks, whether issued in peace 
or war. 

Foreign.—A desperate battle of four hours’ duration was 
fought between the British troops and El Mahdi’s forces, un- 
der Osman Digna, at Teb in the Soudan, on Friday, resulting 
in the defeat of the latter with a loss of 1,000 in killed. The 
English lost 24 killed and 142 wounded. 

The revival of dynamite tactics, shown in the explosion at 
Victoria and Charing Cross stations, London, which, of course, 
is said to be the work of Fenians, serves to remind England 
and the rest of the world that conspiracy rather bides its time 
than sleeps. The bustof the poet Longfellow was unveiled in 
Westminster Abbey, on Saturday, in the presence of a distin- 
guished company. Minister Lowell received the bust in the 
name of the American people, paying a high tribute to the 
memory of the dead poet. ' 

The report is spread in Strasburg, that at the conference be- 
tween Field-Marshal Manteuffel and Prince Bismarck at Fried- 
richsruhe, the question of separating Alsace from Lorraine 
was discussed; Lorraine to be united to Prussia, and Alsace to 
form a separate state under the rule of a governor until a final 
decision over its fate shall be reached. 

The month of February has contributed two earthquakes to 
the lengthening list of 1884. The first occurred in the moun- 
tains in the interior of Italy east of Naples on the 5th, and the 
second five days later in the eastern part of Asia Minor, near 
Lake Van. The latter destroyed many houses. Mount Etna 
entered on active eruption on the 10th. 

In Canada, Sir John Macdonald has at last carried his bil] 
authorizing a loan of $22,500,000 to the Canadian Pacific rail- 
road. 

General Iglesias took the oath as provisional President of 
Peru on Saturday, and the old ministry has resigned. 

Isaac Todhunter, the well-known English mathematician, is 
dead at the age of 64. He wrote standard treatises, and was 
principal mathematical lecturer at St. John’s College, Cam- 


Mora education will not be wanting in the school 
which has a true teacher at its head. The living em- 
bodiment of spiritual forces is worth more than all other 


agencies. 


Scoot machinery is good, but it should be kept out 
of sight, as inour great Atlantic steamships. Too much 
time should not be spent on its perfection in form and 
finish, The steam-gauge is the best test of its working 
value. 


Tue school authorities of Frankfort-on-the-Main re- 
cently elaborated a project reducing the pay of teachers. 
The pay for the first year of teachers in the eighth class, 
which had formely been 1800 and 1600 marks for men 
and women respectively, was to be reduced to 1400 and 
1200 marks. The maximum amount of 2200 marks was 
not to be given until the teacher reached the age of 35 
instead of 30 years. The plan was rejected by the 
municipal council by a large majority, and the rates 
actually existing are maintained. 


A WesrTrHALian educational journal possesses a 
formulary made up by a local authority, containing the 
following questions: What paper does the teacher read ? 
Who read it with him? What does he usually read ? 
Does he wear a beard? How does he dress? Does he 
frequent ale-houses? Does he belong to societies, and 
if so, what ? How does he vote? Does he play nine- 
pins on Sunday? Does he attend church? Does he 
drink beer or brandy? What an inquisition ! 


Ir is quite evident that several of our exchanges have 
not yet learned that the National Hducational Associa- 
tion is to hold its meeting at Madison in July, or that 
the American Institute is to meet at Martha’s Vineyard. 
It may be that their constituents are not among the 
association-going class, and hence have no need of the 
information, or the editors may not belong among those 
“conventional chaps that smile on everybody and get 
everybody’s good-will and votes and subscriptions and 
advertisements.” Nevertheless, there is to be a great 
meeting of American teachers at both places, even if 
‘several of us” cannot go. 


VERMONT towns voted on Monday, as is their annual 
custom, on the question of the adoption of the town 
system of schools in place of the district plan. When 
it has been so clearly proven that the district system is 
@ worn-out and cumbrous machine that now impedes the 
progress of the school, why should not the Legislature of 
the State interpose by legislation that will settle the 
question once forall. Itis but boys’ play to go through 
the annual farce of voting “ Yes” or “ No” on so vital 
a question, where the people are liable to consult policy 
and tradition rather than sound educational doctrine. 


Mr. Seaver has given three years of conscientious 
and faithful work to the supervision of the schools of 
Boston, and his reélection to the Superintendency is 
the just official approval of his careful and conversative 
course. His administration has been free from the sur- 
prises of his predecessor, and from a strict adherence to 
any inherited policy of the supervisors or the School 
Board. The great proposed reforms which had been 
sprung upon our schools without much aim or method 
had almost spent their energy when Mr. Seaver came 
into office, and he has had but to exercise, on the one 
side of his administration, a masterly inactivity to enable 
the equilibrum of a disturbed system to become reéstab- 
lished. Happily we hear little now of “new departures,” 
of “Quincy systems,” or of “the irrepressible conflict.” 
Mr. Seaver is very wisely a student of the great matters 
which relate to the successful progress of school-work, 
and will take no step till he is assured that it will be a 
safe and a forward movement. When assured, he will 
act. Even the manual training-school must remain in 
the arms of experimental godfathers until the day when 
it shall seem best, either to give it independent being, 
or to comemnd it to the resting-place of many other pub. 
lic school novelties and innovations, Mr. Seaver has a 
strong hold upon the confidence of his associates and fel- 


bridge. 


low-workers in Boston, and his new year of service will 


undoubtedly show better fruits than either that has gone 
before it. 


Ruope Isuanp was fortunate in the selection of 
General Morgan as the principal of her Normal School, 
and the opening term of his administration finds the 
school full to overflowing, with a Board of Trustees and 
a Legislature ready to second his efforts. The princi- 
ples which the new principal enunciated at Music Hall 
in January are true, and foreshadow a wise policy. 
Education is growth. Growth is by individuals, not 
by masses. Individuality is the outcome of all normal 
development. Methods are subsidiary to individual ac- 
tion, and are as varied as the modes of mental activity. 
There is no best method, except as meeting a present 
demand. 

We are glad to learn that the Legislature has in- 
creased the appropriation for teaching-force in the 
school, and that a male assistant principal is to be se- 
cured. Improvements are to be made also in the build- 
ing, and additions to be made to the library, which will 
render the school more attractive and valuable to the 
students, and through them to the people of the State. 
The present school was born of the people, and for the 
needs of the people. It has abundantly satisfied their 
expectations, and the representatives of the people are 
its constant and cordial supporters. 


Quincy has made what the papers declare to be 
another “new departure.” This time it is the nomina- 
tion of Mrs, Adelaide A. Claflin to membership on the 
School Board ; the nomination being equivalent to an 
election. We congratulate the good old town in taking 
another step forward, and feel assured that a few more 
“new departures,” may place her abreast of other towns. 

The gentleman who made the nomination of Mrs. 
Claflin thought it a fitting thing for the old town of 
Quincy, which has ever been foremost in all matters of 
reform, that at this stage in her history she should be 
politic and wise, and elect a woman. Women have for 
a long time past and in all parts of the country, he said, 
satisfactory filled positions on the School Board. He 
was confident that the citizens would not regret the step 
if they should support Mrs. Claflin. Mr. Marsh, one of 
the retiring members of the board, did not think it was 
a necessary reform to put a woman on the board. The 
men had in years past done their duty acceptably to the 
town. If the change was sought merely as a reform he 
should oppose it, for the word “reform” implied that 
there had been mismanagement. We may expect to 
hear from Mr. Adams on the great reform inaugurated 
in school affairs at Quincy, through the election of 
women to the School Board. 


ANOTHER gigantic financial bankruptcy is scored in 
ecclesiastical quarters. The late Catholic Archbishop 
Perché, of New Orleans, was one of the most zealous 
advocate of the parochial school; even brandishing the 
threat of non-confirmation of children above the heads 
of his parishioners. Largely through his influence New 
Orleans has been filled with inferior parochial schools, 
thousands of children left untaught, the excellent pub- 
lic school system of the city brought into great peril, 
and the country free-school in Louisiana practically de- 
stroyed. Now comes the reverse side of this triumph 
of the Bishop. In building up this great system of 
educational institutions to antagonize the people’s 
schools, this zealous prelate has borrowed money, right 
and left, until his diocese is left, by his death, burdened 
by adebt of $550,000; which, after all compromises with 
creditors,—leaves, practically, half a million on the wrong 
side of the ledger. Of course, the poverty-stricken 
church of Louisiana cannot shoulder this formidable defi- 
cit, and a committee of the church appeals in a most 
touching way, to the Catholic people of the country to 
lift the burden. The same appeal was made for the 
enormous bankruptcy of Archbishop Purcell, and the 
emaller failure of the Fathers at Lawrence, Mass. In 
each case, the pious zeal of prelate and priest is glorified 
as an excuse for financial disaster of the most destruc- 
tive and inexcusable sort. Each of these bankruptcies 
will be final. Our Catholic Bishops are full of anxiety 
cencerning the “immoral” tendency of the public 


schools, Do they consider the moral tendency of such 
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financial performances as those that have plunged the/same degrading occupation. The general superintend- 

ent is sometimes a weak man, kept in place by ambi- 
tious trustees on account of his weakness, that he may 
not interfere with the plans of ambitious members of 
the board ; or a “ Boss,” who aspires to the management 
of every room and the personal supervision of every 
teacher. While this may be done in a place of moder- 
ate size, the attempt to handle the schools of a city even 
of 20,000 people in this way is a mistake which becomes 
more apparent with the increase of population. 


diocese of Cincinnati and New Orleans in disgrace, in- 
yolving the ruin of multitudes of their poor and credu- 
lous parishioners? All the parochial schools in Amer- 
ica will fail to compensate for the scandal of these cler- 
ical bankruptcies. These schools may be very efficient 
in the inculcation of what Bishop McQuade and his as- 
sociates call ¢ The Celestial Virtues;” but Celestial 
Virtues, cut loose from anchorage in the homely, 
terrestrial moralities of common honesty, prudence, 
and good faith in business concerns, are like painted 
balloons or splendid rockets sent aloft, sure to come 
down a pile of black sticks with an unpleasant smudge 
of burning rags. Every religious body in this coun- 
try is now taxed to its uttermost to meet the legit- 
imate demands for church expansion and proper relig- 
ious and charitable work, and there is not a denomina- 
tion in America that will not be wrecked financially by 
the attempt to establish a complete system of denomina- 


tional, parochial schools. 


THE PRINCIPAL. 


In school-work, as everywhere in life, success depends 
on the proper organization of forces and wisdom in util- 
izing agencies. “The right man in the right place” 
makes all things right; while the best man may be so 
misused as to become a positive obstruction. In nothing 
is the unwisdom of our graded school system more dis- 
played than in the mistakes perpetually made concern- 
ing the principal. In one school his teaching-power is 
wholly dispensed with, and he is let loose for the sole 
work of what is called supervision. There are schools, 
especially in communities where the graded system is a 
novelty and trained teachers are not easily obtained, in 
which it is necessary that the principal of a great build- 
ing, for a time, should be wholly occupied in the super- 
vision of instruction and discipline; spending a portion 
of each day in every room until the local teacher is able 
to handle her work effectively. But even this impera- 
tive duty requires wisdom and tact, or it will be marred 
by over-doing. The moment that fifty children are con- 
vinced that their own teacher is, in any way, incom- 
petent is the moment of defeat; for through that gap, 
as through a crevasse in a Mississippi levee, the flood of 
disorder pours in and drowns the land. As soon as pos- 
sible, the principal should leave the room-teacher with 
full responsibility, or should co-operate in that friendly 
and stimulating way which will not undermine her in. 
fluence with her pupils. 

And, as soon as possible, the principal, man or woman, 
should have fixed periods of instruction with the higher 
classes of the school. Every bright child will be grati- 
fied by the compliment of being enrolled in the princi- 
pal’s class,and many a dull or mediocre scholar will do 
better work with the hope of reaching it. The last ab- 
surdity is reached when a famous teacher is placed 
over several hundred children and a dozen assist- 
ants to be relieved entirely from the work that 
has made him famous; too often, compelled to 
waste his energies in school book-keeping and matters of 
detail. All work of this kind should be reduced as much 
as possible, in quantity, and either distributed among 
the entire corps or assigned to a principal’s clerk ; leav- 
ing the superior teacher and ruler of the house in a con- 
dition to do the best possible work in the organization, 
instruction, and discipline of the establishment. 


On the other hand, a most destructive mistake is often 
made by shutting the principal entirely in the highest 
room, leaving no time for supervision, or even for the 
observation of what is going on below. Anybody can 
see how helpless the principal must be in this position ; 
compelled to deal with material that has passed through 
& succession of rooms over which he has no control,—ig- 
norant, in fact, of what is being done in any of them. 
The attempt to instruct such a class is a perpetual strug- 
gle with insurmountable difficulties, which, sooner or 
later, exhausts the patience and destroys the efficiency of 
the finest teacher. In too many of our smaller cities 
and in some of our chief towns this arrangement is made 
with a purpose. The assistant teachers are thrust in as 
& matter of favoritism, and, of course, resent supervision 
and work with a single eye to please their own trustee ; 


schools. But no superintendent or principal can teach 
school over the head of the room-teacher. Neither can 
the room-teacher be wisely indulged in an “independ- 
ence” that isolates her pupils and breaks up the har. 
mony of the school-famil 
want “the golden mean.’ 


— The Christian Union proposes that the government fight 
Mormonism with the public school. 

— The seniors and janiors of Princeton College have, on an 
average, ten subjects for study in fifteen hours. The faculty 
of the College are considering whether it would not be better 
“to finish a subject in fewer weeks and then give place to 
something else.’’ 

— The Richmond State does not believe in coéducation. It 
says, ‘‘ Such a system would be not only dangerous but revolt- 
ing. The guardian of our independence is the family; the 
fortress of our social life is the home,’’ But there are both 
sexes in the family, and what is a home without both lads and 
lasses! 


democratic principles is pronounced a success. We are told 
that ‘‘ there has never before been such continued order and 
decorum in the college, nor such regularity of attendance upon 
college duties, nor so much heslthy work done by the students, 
nor such pleasant relations between the faculty and the stu- 
dents, or among the students, as since the new system was 
adopted.” 


Arnold Guyot, says that “‘ in all the essentials of intellectuality, 
of scientific attainments, and of rhetorical statement, he was 
hardly second to Agassiz. But he lacked what was called 
presence. His articulation of English was slow and indistinct, 
With matter at a maximum, his manner,—save in the partic- 
ular of rhetorical phrasing,—was at a minimum. He saw 
deeper into the secrets of the universe than did most of his 
more brilliant contemporaries.”’ 


European statesmen, whose power for brain-work seemed to 
be not only unimpaired, but was strengthened after they had 
passed three-score and ten years, says that one reason for this 
undoubtedly is, the peculiar mental training which excludes 
from childhood up to old age those dangerous factors in our 

new country and growing institutions of worry, excitement, |™#king C. W. Bennett their popular superintendent life 
and undue haste. The highest type of manhood, says the same 
journal, is undoubtedly that where neither the physical or 
mental system is cultivated at the expense of the other. Es- 
pecially is this the case in childhood, where the brain is devel- 
ing, and the organs in a formative process. 


during the past ten years in the teaching of the use of the 
‘* mother-tongue.”’ Except here and there, however, there 
still goes on the almost senseless study of the ‘‘ English gram- 
mar.’”’ Pedantry and literary priggishness still influence the 
making of most of our programs of work in the lower schools. 
The Pacific School Journal tells the truth when it says, that 
‘* except to those who are to make of philology their life-pur- 
suit, the cost of pursuing such study is out of all proportion to 
the advantage secured.”” Moreover, the study of the English 
grammar “ actually debases the intellect, and has a most per- 
nicious influence upon the minds of those subjected to it. 
Their powers of reasoning, the truthfulness of their minds, 
and consequently their honesty, are impaired by its study; for 
they are made to say, and at least to believe, that they see 
things and reasons for things which they do not and cannot 

ase, « r the very good reason that they do not exist.” well, LL.D. In addition to these important papers appear 


prominent Connecticut citizens on the question of manual 
training in the public schools. President Porter of Yale Col- 
lege did not look with favor upon the project, so far as boys are addressing N. A. Calkins, 124 East 80th street, New York, 
concerned, Mr. Welch, the “‘ oldest member of the Board of | Y¥.; General Eaton, Washington; or T. W. Bicknell, Bos- 
Education,’’ doubted its practicability. He questioned whether ton, Mass. 

the use of tools is a part of acommon-school education. “ Me- 
chanical instruction in the public schools could only be carried |}, tug NaTIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION has been pre- 
on at a great expense, and it is a question whether the people! p,req by the president and treasurer, which will be furnished 
would want to pay for it.” Ex-Gov. English thought that such/+, gj) L. M. as made, and to all other L. M. as applied for 
mechanical training as the pupils could obtain in school would 
not be of much advantage to them afterward. He did not re-| York. 
gard “the work as a part of the education belonging to our 
public-school system,”’ but, if anything in this direction was 
going to be done, he would establish a separate mechanical oblige and the of, the 

Will 


the principal, often » woman, being engrossed by the 


Supervision is the backbone of every system of public 


. Here, as everywhere, we 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— President Seeley’s experiment of governing his college on 


— The Christian Leader, speaking of the late geographer, 


— The Medical Times, speaking of some of the prominent 


— There has been very great improvement in schools the 


— The New Haven Union has been interviewing certain 


school for the purpose of training pupils in mechanical indus- 


— We have often called the attention of our readers to the 
fact that the programs of work, and the written examina- 
ions demanded by legislation, make the last year in the 
grammar school grade the most trying to the mental organi- 
zation of the child; at an age, too, when the strain and nervous 
excitement consequent upon it endanger the physical health 
of the pupil. We have before us the words of a Massachusetts 
physician to the same effect. ‘It is unfortunate,” says the 
**that the time when the physical system is developing and as- 
suming new functions should also be the time when the severer 
mental labor is undertaken; the double work which the organ- 
ism is then called upon to perform is, at best, a severe task 
upon it; and the danger at this period of life is greatly 
increased by our custom of competitive examining and gradu- 
ating exercises. These, as now conducted, with their attend- 
antanxiety, worry, and excitement, frequently prove too much 
for the endurance of the weaker pupils, and not uncommonly 
leave them invalids for many months. ”’ 


— The Boston School Board, at its last meeting, appointed a 
committee to consider and report whether any reduction can 
be made in the Board of Supervisors and whether a change in 
their duties is desirable. The Boston Advertiser thinks that 
‘after a system has been in successful operation for eight 
years it ought to be regarded as no longer on trial.” We think 
so too, And so the fact that the question of reduction “ has 
come up every second year since the creation of the board In 
1876” causes us to query whether the board, as at present con- 
stituted, has been a success. The main question, however, is 
not the number that should constitute the supervisory board, 
but what should be its functions. The first is merely a ques- 
tion of policy; the other is an educational one, and one which 
educators alone are competent to settle. The committee, by 
summoning the representative masters of its schools, can very 
easily find out whether the present system of supervision has 
been, on the whole, beneficial. If the evidence is to the effect 
that the schools have been very little, if at all, benefited by 
the present methods of supervision, then the next step for the 
committee to take is apparent, namely, to search for the 
causes of the failure. If the individuals who make up the 
board are competent, then the weakness must be somewhere 
in the system. To find out where the weakness lies, the com- 
mittee should go outside of its own teaching corps, and ob- 
tain, if possible, the opinions of representative educators in 
the State as to what the functions of a supervisory board legit- 
imately are. We have able men in the Commonwealth,—men 
who have made a study of educational systems, and whose 
judgment, therefore, no one could consistently challenge. 
There is the Secretary of the Board of Education, a man of 
great breadth of view and of excellent judgment; and Drs. 
Philbrick, Harris, Hagar, and half-a-dozen others, are handy 
to give testimony that would be invaluable to the committee. 
By such a course of action, we believe with the Advertiser 
that “the intelligent committee to whom the question was 
referred will set it at rest finally.” 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES, 


Life memberships in the Association are in order. An ex- 
cellent example has been set by the schools of Piqua, O., in 


member. This is the first life member made by the public 
schools, but it is worthy of a large following. The Treasurer 
will score one more L. M. for Ohio, 

The Proceedings of the National Association at Saratoga, 
1883, are published, and in process of distribution to members 
who have paid the annual fee of two dollars for 1883. The 
Table of Contents, in addition to the records, Constitution, etc., 
gives ‘Examination of Teachers,” by T. Tappan, LL.D. ; 
‘‘ Primary Education, What and How,” by Hon. H. A. Raab; 
“ Education of the Heart,’”’ by Prof. H. H. Fick; ‘The Moral 
Influence of Manual Training,’’ by Dr. J. R. Buchanan ; 
‘Place and Function of the Model School,” by Prof. C. 
DeGarmo; “‘ The Teaching of Drawing in Grammar Schools,” 
by Prof. Walter S. Perry; ‘‘ City System of Management of 
Schools,” by Hon. J. L. Pickard, LL.D. ; ‘“‘The Normal 
School Problem and the Problem of the Schools,” by Prof. 


ward; “ The Function of the Normal School,” by E. C. Hew- 
ett, LL.D.; ‘* What has been done for Education by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States,” by Hon. John Eaton, LL.D. ; 
and “‘ The University, How and What,’’ by Prest. W. W. Fol- 


the published Proceedings of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Educational Association held at Wash- 


ington, Feb. 20-22, 1883; price of volume, $1.00. As the edi- 
tion is limited, purchasers should send at once for the volume, 


A new and beautiful CeatiFicaTs oF Lire MEMBERSHIP 


Address N. A. Calkins, treasurer, 124 East 80th street, New 


WanrTeED: Copies of Taz JouRNAL oF EpucaTion of March 
15, 1883. Any person having a spare copy of this issue will 


office of Taz 16 street, Boston. 


tries. If a boy has an aptitude for a trade, he will go into the 
shop and leara it,’” | 


send a copy of EpucaTion or of 
in return. 


H. H. Straight; “Manual Training,’’ by Prof. C. M. Wood- 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


An Examination of the Philosophy of the Unknowable 
as Expounded by Herbert Spencer. By William M. 
Lacy. Philadelphia: Benjamin F. Lacy. 

In eleven chapters the author examines the doctrines of 
Herbert Spencer. He states, in an introductory chapter, ‘‘ The 
Issue” between himself and other thinkers, and the views of 
Spencer, and claims that there can be no consciousness, strictly 
so-called, of what is beyond consciousness. He calls Mr. 
Spencer the most dangerous of adversaries and one of the 
most worthy of men. In the second chapter he treats of “A 
Fundamental Fallacy,”’ ‘‘The Impossibility of Establishing 
Unknowableness,”’ and claims that whenever a logically-con- 
structed argument leads to an illegitimate conclusion, it is 
competent to foretell that the premises will prove faulty, and 
that Mr. Spencer’s case realizes this expectation. In chapter 
three Mr. Lacy examines with great ability “ The Inductive Argu- 
ment,’’—Origin of the Universe, Causation, etc., and shows that 
in Mr. Spencer’s example that the conception of causation is 
so persistent that it cannot be repressed. In the next chap- 
ters he continues the examination of The Inductive Argument 
in Its relation to Space, Time, Matter, Force, and Motion, Self- 
knowledge; Extent of Consciousness and Mental Substance; 
and concludes this branch of the subject by showing how 
“‘ Transfigured Realism is Confronted by the Problems of Re- 
alism.’’ Mr. Lacy devotes four chapters to ‘‘ The Deductive” 
under the following heads: The Process of Comprehension, The 
Unconditioned, The Nature of Life, and the Power of Thought 
to Transcend Consciousness; and closes with a “ Final Argu- 
ment,” and shows ‘‘ The Reconciliation between Science and 
Religion,’’ and says: ‘‘ We may predict that the science and re- 
ligion of to-day shall pass into something more worthy than 


bill, with fair compensation for carrying the mails; and Ninth, 
a change in the pilot laws,—modifying compulsory pilotage, 
and permitting masters and mates, when properly qualified, to 
pilot their own vessels. To secure these results, he favors a 
central bureau to administer all these various relations. He 
says the people must demand in trumpet tones, ‘‘ Free Ships 
and Sailors’ Rights.’”” The four appendices give important in- 
formation on legal matters relating to foreign commerce. 


A Brief History of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 
Peoples. With some account of their Monuments, Insti- 
tutions, Arts, Manners, and Customs. New York and Chi- 
cago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

The series of one-term histories to which this book belongs 
have found favor among teachers by their excellence, and the 
happy condensation of the salient and essential facts of polit- 
ical history. These books give also admirable accounts of the 
literature, religion, architecture, character, and habits of the 
different nations. The descriptive parts cannot fail to attract 
the young student. The portions to be studied are in a larger 
type. There are good illustrations and maps, copious notes, 
and references at the end of each section to leading works on 
the subject, so that the student may continue his reading and 
study. An appendix contains a number of questions on his- 
torical matters aiming to amuse and instruct at the same time. 
The period covered is from the most ancient times to the pres- 
ent, including all nations and countries. We are drawn to 
the excellent compendiary style of the work. It is brightly, 
even vividly written, and everything about it is clearly and 
handsomely presented. 


George Washington (1732—1799). By John Habberton, 
author of Helen’s Babies, etc. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is the fourth volume of the popular series of the ** Lives 


either, which shall take their place. It shall be composed of|of American Worthies,’’ published by this enterprising pub- 
all the elements into which each of them may be resolved, but | lishing house. The previous volames of the series have been 


there shall be an absence of logical conflict between thought 


Christopher Columbus, by W.{L. Alden; Captain John Smith, 


and thought, between emotion and emotion, and between act/ by Charles Dudley Warner; and William Penn, by Robert J. 
and act. It shall investigate both the ego and the non ego, and| Burdette. They have in preparation, Benjamin Franklin, 
shall reveal something of all that was, or is, or is to be. It| Thomas Jefferson, by Joel Chandler Harris, and Andrew Jack- 
shall teach us what to love, what to admire, what to emulate, | son, by George T. Lanigan. The aim of this series of books is 
what to obey. It shall address itself at once to the understand-| to present to young readers the best ideals of American man- 
ing and the sentiment of man, proclaiming duty with persua-|liness, as shown by the lives of great men who have made 


sive voice,’”’ 


their mark in the Nation's history. Probably no man ever 
lived who possessed more qualities worthy of imitation than 


Reception Day No. 3. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co.|/did Washington, the great soldier, pure patriot, and sincere 


Price, 30 cents. 


Christian. Mr. Habberton tells the story of his life as boy, 


The third number of this quarterly issue is of practical value. | 1.455 man. mili hero, and President, in a most entertain- 
It contains fresh and original dialogues, recitations, declama- 


tions, and short pieces in poetry and prose. All the selections 


are easily committed to memory, simple without being child-| Palliser’s Useful Details. Vol. I., On Architectural Art, 


ish. If is of excellent moral tone, and calculated to be an im- 
mense help in school-work. The dialogues are readily man- 
aged as regards accessories, requiring little or no stage furni- 


Adapted to Buildings. Bridgeport, Conn. : Palliser, Palli- 
ser & Co., Architects and Publishers of Standard Works on 
Architecture. Price, $3 00, 

This volume of designs contains forty plates of beautiful 


tare, The cutward appearance of the book to mest attractive, drawings, that are not only tasteful, picturesque, and elegant. 
being tastefully bound in paper covers, printed in two colors. to 


History of the United States in Rhyme. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

Many readers"will remember Mr. Adams’s clever little His-| than 3 inch to foot, and many larger, and up to half-full size; 
tory of England in Rhyme, published a year or two since, |in fact they are so plain that every mechanic and apprentice 
This is a companion volume, and essays toput in’easy and /|can readily understand them. They embrace a vast variety of 
flowing rhyme the principal events in the history of the coun-|constractional working-drawings for all classes of work, exte- 
try. The anuthor’s sole aim is to impress dates, names, and|rior and interior, pertaining to the erection of buildings of 
events upon the minds of young readers by the aid of rhyme|every description. If one wishes to build a fence, a door, a 
and poetic measure. Tho summary of colonies and States |mantel-piece, book-case, or any special features for outside or 
which closes the book will be found especially valuable. In| inside work, as gable finish, a porch, veranda, cornices, baywin- 
fifty-six short lines, which any bright boy could commit to| dow, orto finish up a dining-room or hall in any special style or 
memory in an afternoon, is contained a brief history of the| manner, here are the ideas that will give the key to enable one 
American Colonies the entire lists of States, with the order in| to work out his problems. Among the details given are for brick 
which they were settled, by whom, and when admitted to the|and stone work, water-tables, sills, belt-courses, steps, win- 
Union. This section would form an excellent exercise for|dow and door-openings, cornices, chimneys, panels, and other 
schools, and we commend it to the especial attention of teach-| miscellaneous brick and stone work, including terra-cotta 
ers and pupils alike. 


The Question of Ships,—The Navy 


mainly of intelligent legislation.” 


It is fortunate for teachers that a fresh supply of such good 
material may be obtained quarterly at small cost. artistic beauty in the construction and ornamentation of their 


homes. Each plate is 20 x 26 inches in size, and is engraved 


By Robert ©. and printed as a fac-simile of original drawing without reduc- 


tion. They are given at a very large scale, none being smaller 


work of a large variety. For exterior wood-work,— framing, 
giving plans, elevations and sections of same; water-tables, 


and Merchant Ma-| pits, gables, brackets, balconies, verandas, porches, door and 


New Yor window-frames; towers, cupolas, ventilators, roofs, stone 


wood, Brooks & Co., Boston. Price, $1.25 

In this volume the author discusses with marked ability the|Cony and veranda finish; wood fences in every style and va- 
chances for maritime suecess by the United States; sketches | riety. These plans show designs for dormér-windows of differ- 
the history of the rise and fall of the Nation’s commerce, the | ©nt styles and finish'adapted to modern work, crestings, finials, 
causes of its decay, the navigation laws, free ships, marine| front and outside doors, conservatories, plant-cabinets, drive- 
disasters, the importance of a thorough training of officers and | porches; finish for barns, out-houses, well houses, summer- 
seamen, the foreign systems of administration, the training of | houses, grape-arbor, and other details too numerous to mention. 
British seamen, the relation of the navy to the merchant ma-| For interior work will be found different styles of finish for 
rine and the union of the two. Mr. Kelly sums up his views |¢very part, and which includes doors of almost every kind and 
by saying that “the restoration of our merchant marine, its|finish, window-finish, casings and architraves, base-boards, 
efficient conduct, and its central administration, are matters |chair-boards, wainscoting, sideboards, side-tables, hall-stands, 
** Subsidies will not correct | book-cases, tables, chairs, stands, drawers, wardrobes,— all 


fronts, steps and buttresses; balustrades for all kinds of bal- 


the trouble.” He recommends the following measures of re-|¢4sy, practical designs, such as the master mechanic can readily 
form: First, the admission to American register of all ships|@xecute. We are glad to be able to commend this practical 
over 3,000 tons. Second, the admission duty free of all mate-| work to our readers. It is just what is needed to add comfort 
rials to be used in the construction and repairs of vessels of | and beauty to our American homes, at a moderate cost. 


over 3,000 tons. Third, the adoption of new tonnage meas- 
urements. Fourth, exemption from taxation, local and na- 
tional, on ali vessels engaged in foreign trade for more than 
eight months of the year. Fifth, permission for all American 
vessels in foreign trade to take stores and ship-chandlery out 


An Essay on the Phil 


osophy of Self-Consciousness. 
Containing an Analysis of Reason, and the Rationale of 
Love. By P.J. Fitzgerald. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co.; 
London, Eng : Thomas Laurie, Price, $1.25. 


The author presents in this thoughtful essay a vade mecum 


of bond free, Sixth, a general revision of the laws relating to|for rational thinking, and for the conduct of life. In Part 
seamen and the consular ‘services, Seventh, individual liabil- | First he discusses the source of conception,—the true, the real, 


ical process of thought. He holds that the universe is a cosmos, 
not a chaos; that thought is a process comprising three dis- 
tinct acts of the mind,— perception, apprehension, and com. 
prehension, which taken together constitute the idea, — intelli- 
gence. He claims that the development of thought, if watched 
in the mind of the child, will be seen to be a natural, sponta- 
neous process. R¢ flective reason is the most important opera- 
tion of the human mind. The commandments of reflective 
reason are: Seek to know facts of being, the truths of relation, 
As Solomon says, ‘‘ Wisdom is the principal thing, and with 
all thy getting, get understanding.” In Part IL. the author 
treats of the ‘‘ Rationale of Love,’’ relativity being the source 
of love or attraction. The beautiful or harmonious communion 
of souls is the thing for which we are sighing. In Part III. 
he shows that the tendency or desire for the good is the 
source of morality, or desire for the universally good. This 
able work confirms the doctrine that “ the science of thought 
is the science or knowledge of human life.” 


Luther and the Reformation. The Life-Springs of Our 
Liberties. By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., Pastor of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia; author of A Miracle 
in Stone, Voices from Babylon, etc. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 

The first part of this volume presents the studies of the 
author in preparing a memorial oration, delivered on the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther. The 
second part presents his studies in a like preparation for cer- 
tain discourses delivered in the city of Philadelphia at the 
bi-centennial of the founding of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. It narrates the work of Luther in the great Refor- 
mation, and the Founding of Pennsylvania; the history and the 
men interested in this great undertaking, together with a dis- 
cussion of the principles enthroned. The importance of a 
recognition of the Divine Being, and the spirit that actuated 
the pioneers of that State, as embodied in the form of govern- 
ment of a Republican State, are presented with clearness and 
ability. It is well printed, and tastefully bound. 


A Bachelor's Talk About Married Life and Things Ad- 
jacent. By Wm. Aiken, D.D, author of Life at Home, ete. 
12mo, pages 273. Price, $1.50. New York: Fowler & Wells. 


Any of our readers who read Life at Home, by the same au- 
thor, will be glad to renew his acquaintance in the Bachelor 
Talks. He treats of the domestic relations of married life in 
a sensible and practical way. His style is simple and direct, 
His ideas are put before the reader in a sprightly and cheerful 
way, and his suggestions, if heeded, would elevate the tone of 
home-life. It is a book well calculated to do good, and is of 
special adaptation to young people about to enter upon the 
duties and pleasures of home-life. Much of solid comfort and 
domestic happiness would be secured by following the hints he 
gives on politeness and the observance of the little courtesies, 
The true growth of refinement in our country depends upon 
the atmosphere that surrounds our homes, and any informa- 
tion or advice that will make it pure and healthful will bless the 
individual and improve social life. The book is well printed 
and tastefully bound. 


A Latter Day Saint. Being the Story of the Conversion of 
@ Ethel Jones, related by herself. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. Price, $100. 

This volume is No. 1 of the ‘‘ New American Novel Series,”’ 
just begun, by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., New York. No. 2 
will appear in February, and will be entitled The Pagans, by 
Arlo Bates; No. 3, Esther, by Frances Snow Compton, will 
follow in March. The present book contains a sprightly story 
of life in Philadelphia, Narragansett, and Newport. Ethel 
Jones and her ambitious mother are types of many modern 
women found in our large cities, Ethel has a rather danger- 
ous career in the mazes of fashionable society, and succeeds 
in forming a matrimonial alliance with Mr. Penn Charter, a 
rich society young man, and leads a gay life as Mrs. Charter, 
having a life of excitement and amusement. She was finally 
led into trouble through the scheming of one of her lady 
friends; her husband, learning of her career of folly, left her 
and went to Europe, where he met with a Mr. Hall, one of 
Ethel’s old admirers, and was brought back through his influ- 
ence to his wife. Ethel was thoroughly penitent, and became 
a dutiful, loyal wife. The moral of the story is easy to under- 
stand. Young ladies cannot safely pursue a life of folly with- 
out loss of dignity and reputation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A lively competition is now going on in London between 
three publishing houses, in the sale of W. M. Thayer’s life of 
Garfield,— From Log Cabin to the White House. Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton have sold 110,000 copies of this book, and 
no other English publisher has undertaken the publication of 
it until since Houghton & Stoughton issued 100000. Then 
Ward, Lock & Co. issued a well-illustrated edition in paper 
covers, for 25 cents. This was followed by a still cheaper edi- 
edition by Frederick Wame & Co., for 1244 cents. Hodder 
& Stoughton had issued an edition in paper covers for 50 cents, 
and this competition compelled them to reduce the price of 
theirs to 25 cents; and now the three houses are hotly engaged 


in a very unusual competition, under which the sale of this book 
promises to reach 200,000 copies in London alone. 


—A.8. Barnes & Co., New York, will publish April 1st, 
1884, A Biography of the Hon. Ezra Cornell, Founder 
of Cornell University, illustrated with a beautifully engraved 


ity as to ownership, Zighth, ® general and equitable postal|and the great want of a clear conception of the natural or typ- 


rtrait on steel ; a filial tribute by his eldest sen, Alonzo B. 
Cornell, late governor of the State of New York. Price, $2.00. 
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WORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL OF NEW YORK. 


delivered by Dz. FeLix ADLER, in Boston, Jan. 25; 
reported by E. B. WALLING.) 


After a few introductory remarks, regarding the drawings 
and plaster-casts on exhibition, Mr. Adler said: As no school 
existed in N. Y¥. City in which the rational method of instruc- 
tion for children between the ages of six and fourteen years, was 
applied, we were compelled to start such a school, and for the 
past four years it has been voluntarily supported, with the ex- 
ception of an insignificant sum, by the good people of New 
York. It is thus a charity institution, and is intended only 
for the children of the poor. We accept poor children only, 
solely for the reason that we believe that the best scheme of 
education should be applied where it is most needed. 

Again, though an industrial school, our school is not intended 
to be an “‘industrialschool’’ in the ordinary sense in which that 
term is applied. The word industrial education appears to be 
misleading. It is here used by those who are dissatisfied with 
the public-school system, because they believe that the public 
school does not give that kind of training to the children which 
will enable them to earn a livelihood when they graduate 
from the schools. The graduates of these ‘‘ workingman’s 
schools,” will, in seeking employment, be preferred over those 
who have not received this introductory training. But if there 
were no poor people in the world, technical education would 
still be important on educational grounds, The introduction 
of this method of education is important in building up the 
humanity of the pupils. Anda mistake here has led to the 
failures which we have seen in many cases of well-intentioned 
persons who had the interest of the poor at heart. They 
simply thrust certain industrial features into the organism of 
the schools,—now printing, now acarpenter’s bench, and so 
on;— as if a person were to introduce solid glass into living 
organism, which the organism could not digest, so these trade 
schools could not assimilate, and therefore had to be regermi- 
nated. I am most determinedly opposed to making our public 
schools simply the means of harnessing the pupils to any given 
trade. It is time enough when our pupils have reached the 
age of fourteen to awaken in them the interest of earning their 
daily bread. The schools ought to be sacred to purely educa- 
tional purposes, yet from this purely educational point of view 
no school system is complete which ignores technical and art 
education. 

Referring to our school in New York, I may say that we take 
great pains in strengthening the muscles and making the organs 
as nimble and supple. as possible. Those organs which are the 
most spiritual parts of us are often too much neglected. A 
correct system of technical education is that which gives a 
proper gymnastic of eye and hand. In the second place, our 
school-workshop falfills an educational purpose in the funda- 
mental mathematical conceptions of the pupils, especially in 
the teachings of geometry. I regard workshop exercises as a 
step beyond blackboard demonstration, and the blackboard as 
a step beyond the text-book. A variety of exercises have been 
planned for the purpose of making more definite and complete 
the elementary notions of the pupils in physics and mechanics, 
giviog them a more definite realization of science, upon which 
the future clearness of their scientific thought will largely de- 
pend. Our art-room is intended to cultivate the taste of the 
pupils, and to refine their notions of the beautiful; and finally, 
the art-room and workshop combined will give us a new 
means of inflaencing the morals of our pupils. 

The great difficulty with which we have had to contend has 
been the difficulty of selecting from the thousands of occupa- 
tions the right kind of technical work. The method usually 
employed is that of mere empiricism. Some occupation is 
selected, according to the caprice of the educator. What we 
need is some principal of selection, some clue which shall 
guide us in taking from these numerous occupations those 
which we shall find useful. It appeared to me that the proper 
clue was to be found by making mechanical drawing the basis 
of our workshop-exercises. With this idea in mind, I visited 
Many professors of technology, and asked them whether 
it was possible to work out a series of workshop-exercises 
which should correspond to the series of exercises in mechan- 
ical drawing, for children between the ages of six and fourteen. 
The answer was: Without difficulty. The next question was, 
Could you work out this series of mechanical exercises? If 
80, I have now a rational system of technical exercises. The 
answer to this question you may see.in our drawings and 
models. Our helpers in this matter were requested to arrange 
this series of exercises in such a way that, as far as possible, 
many tools should be employed by the children, so that their 
Own skill should be so developed that the rudiments of all skill 
should be cultivated in them. In accordance with this idea, 
48 we begin with children of the tender age of six, in our work- 
shops, we have to select « material that their young hands can 
master. Wood is too difficult for children of that age; even 
Pasteboard is too hard, so we finally determined to use clay. 
A small piece of clay is given into the hands of our little work- 
men, and they are required to work out a series of geometrical 
figures, simple at first, then as they grow more skiliful, circles 
and the like. They are, at the same time, taught the element- 
‘ty properties of the figures, The workshop never becomes a 
mere workshop, but always remains the school-room as well. 
We consider the connection between drawing and work to 

£0 important that we allow no work to be done in the 
oe for which the pupil has not made his own drawing. 
have heard the complaint from machine-shops that the work- 
men Lot abla ta mask drawing, We wish in our 


[Abstract of Lecture 


school to cultivate not only the literary imagination, but also 
the mechanical imagination. 

After the children have reached the eighth year, we give 
them pasteboard and a sharp knife. We have never had more 
than one accident by reason of a child’s cutting its finger, and 
that not a serious one. In the fourth year they learn to use 
the scroll-saw upon white woods, sawing them into various 
forms; the geometrical advance is in teaching them to calculate 
the area of surfaces. We do not divorce hand-work from 
brain-work, but unite hand-work as a means of making brain- 
conceptions more real. In the fifth year, we teach them to 
use carpenters’ tools. The geometrical equivalent lies in the 
calculation of the volume of solids. With their saws, planes, 
and other tools they work out different figures, and at some 
time in the year they are also taught the elements of wood- 
turning, because geometrical solids are not all equare, but some 
are round, as cylinders, and we must teach them to turn wood 
in order to produce these cylindrical shapes. The children 
take an immense delight in being allowed to work; there is no 
punishment so great as to exclude the child from his workshop 
exercises, and thus we have a way of bringing discipline into 
our school which, without the means of fear and threatening, 
works well even with the most unruly pupils. In the next 
grade we teach the children moulding. Instead, however, of 
teaching them to pour hot metal, we let them pour in liquid 
plaster-paris, and having drawn the pattern, and made the 
mould, they produce the different parts of machinery. In the 
last and highest class they are taught the chipping and filing 
of metal, and the whole of their work is summed up in the 
making of an engine, which is supposed to be a graduating 
thesis. This is, as it were, a summary or recapitulation of all 
the work they have done. ; 

Such a scheme of hand and eye training by drawing, and 
the working-out of drawings, is important, not only to the 
children of the working classes, but would also be of great im- 
portance in many directions. Even clergymen and lawyers 
would be better off if they were not paralyzed in that part of 
their nature, and to physicians and surgeons such an element- 
ary training in skill might prove invaluable. 

In regard to art-training, we have had a singular experiences. 
There are at present three hundred children in the institution, 
many of whom have to be clothed! in the school, and the great 
majority fed. Our head kindergartner gave me the report that 
there was hardly one child that was normally formed; yet of 
those whom we have tested we have found but four or five in 
whom the art instinct was dead. In the case of a few the 
instinct is quite pronounced. The difficulty in connection 
with our art-training was that the models we needed were not 
in existence; they were, however, supplied by Sculptor Bart- 
lett of Boston. As mechanical training is the basis of all work- 
shop-exercises, so free-hand drawing is the basis of the art- 
exercises. We allow the children to draw from the object 
itself. The girls in the art department, have given great 
promise. 

I cannot close my remarks without a word with regard to 
the moral influence of such a scheme of education. The moral 
effect of a workshop is excellent. The children learn to look 
upon each other as comrades, and to appreciate the superiority 
of the master’s mind. In their grammar and other purely brain 
studies they do not appreciate this influence, especially the 
indolent pupils; but in the workshop, when they are in diffi- 
culty and the master helps them out, they learn to respect it. 
It is morally to their advantage that the children should be 


fish, — something perhaps between an eel and a sh ark, — 
was caught, but not kept, by a Maine fisherman in 1880 

has been frequently referred to as yar! cay : was 24 
long and 10 inches in diameter, with tail like an eel, and 
like that of a shark, but finer. There were two fins, on on 
either side, a little back of the head, with a dorsal fin between 
them. The fish was dead when caught, but had torn the nets 
badly. Professor Baird expressed great regret that it was not 
landed and kept as a remarkable specimen. 


— Among recently contrived electrical novelties is a form‘of 
galvanic battery, or rather dry pile, invented by Mr. C. Schneler, 
of Dresden. It consists of two cylinders of such a size that, 
when placed one within the other, there is a clear annular space 
between them. The outer cylinder is of copper, and the inner 
one of amalgamated zinc. The space between is filled with 
plaster of Paris, previously made into a cream by adding a sat- 
urated solution of chloride of zinc and a emall quantity of 
common salt. 


— The last Andover Review explains, with reference to the 
clerical “‘ dead line of fifty,’’ that it begins at forty, and that it 
may be easily avoided by changing one’s studies or methods of 
expression. When men reach forty years of age it is a ques- 
tion whether they are to advance or recede; whether they will 
investigate anew and enlarge the scope of their thought, or 
fall back upon what they have already acquired. If they study 
afresh and master subjects so as to have independent convic- 
tions, and keep their intellectual faculties under healthy strain, 
they are sure to be fresher and stronger men at fifty than at 
forty, and need have no dread of the “ dead line of fifty.’ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


‘or Literary pses,”’ reased H, EASTMAN, Hist Sumner 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is found in many lands, 

Living in houses built with hands; 

Yet without hands their food they gather 
And lay aside for wintry weather, 


My second, whatso’er it be, 

Is found in neither land nor sea, 

Nor moon, nor stars, where’er they roam, 
Bat in the sun it has its home, 


A rushing river is my third, 

Or, it may be the tail of a bird; 
’Tis first and last in every deed, 
The first in duty, last in need. 


My whole’s a very useful thing, 

’Tis found in summer, lives in spring, 
And what at first is cold and dull, 
Becomes at last most beautiful. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 60 LETTERS. 

My 40, 36, 4, 34, 34, 9, 26, 52, 13, 6, is a test-word given 
to a people under Jeptha at the crossing of a river. 

My 34, 46, 39, 53, 8, 20, 35, 34, 29, is the place where 
Isaac entered into a solemn covenant with Abimelech, 

My 18, 7, 48, 16, 28, was a daughter of Jacob. 

My 51, 45, 2, 11, 25, 55, 49, was father of a prophetess. 

My 14, 34, 42, 1, 55, 26, 35, 56, 20, was a king who was 
killed by a piece of millstone. 

My 57, 32, 27, 60, 59, 7, was a Persian satrap. 

My 18, 39, 34, 47, 15, 21, 45, was a prophetess that dwelt 
under a palm-tree 

My 12, 42, 23, 46, 15, 2, was the captain of a Canaanitish 
army killed by a woman. 

My 5, 29, 58, 48. 24, 38, was a man of great strength. 

My 44, 46, 26, 55, 1, was a doorkeeper of the temple in the 
time of Ezra. + 

My 19, 37, 31, 6, 52, 33, was one of the towns of Simeon. 

My 50, 32, 15, 3, was an article brought to Solomon from 


ypt. 
"— 10, 4, 17, 52, 54, 2, 41, was that in which grapes were 
en 


C. J. 


taught to work for days, often for weeks, upon some object} +544 


with no mercenary purpose, simply to make it true or beauti- 
ful. Initiating children into that view early in life is of 
supreme importance. In the public schools, their selfishness 
is appealed to in the matter of marks; here their regard for 
truth is appealed to, to make their flower as pretty, and their 
model as perfect as possible. Similarly they should be taught 
to look upon life, too, as material which is given into their 
hands to make true and beautiful, without any regard for the 
hereafter. 

You will often find, in the public schools, that the children 
whose memories are weak, who simply have no faculty for 
spelling or history, are set down for dunces. I have a case in 
my mind of a pupil ten years old who cannot read or spell as 
well as most children of seven, but he is one of our best work- 
men. In any public school he would have lost his self-respect ; 
he would have learned to consider himself a dunce. We have 
knocked at the door of his mind, and found a faculty in which 
he is excellent, and he has become a different boy. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The Bartholdi statue is completed, and from the waist 
upward can be seen over a | area of Paris, as it towers 
above surrounding buildings. isitors entering at the right 
heel ascend by ladders to the stairway in the uplifted arm. 


— The French Society of Historical Studies has offered a 
prize of 1,000 francs for the best essay upon “ The effects, from 
an economist’s point of view, of the cutting of the Isthmus of 
Panama on the relations of Europe with countries washed 
the Pacific Ocean,” 

— the occasion of the opening of the Turin Electrical 
Exuibition, the Italian Government will present a prize of 
10,000 francs to the inventor of the most practical process for 
the generation and transmission of electric power in the form 
of motive force and light, All nations may participate in the 
competition. 

— A recent bulletin of the United States Fish Commission 
sche interesting correspondence relative to a very peculiar 


My 30, 39, 11, 22, was an Arab dwelling. 
My whole is a quotation from John Fletcher. ‘.« 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in good, and also in great; 

My second is in head, and also in pate; 

My third is in gold, and also in ore; 

My fourth is in board, and also in floor; 

My fifth isin gig, and also in carriage; 

My sixth is in wed, and also in marriage; 

My seventh is in maple, and also in pine; 

My eighth is in letter, and also in line; 

My ninth is in braid, and also in coil; 

My tenth is in cook, and also in boil; 

My eleventh is in tax, and also in toll; 

A novelist’s name, you'll see my whole, 

Eva H. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. In Misstostoni, 6. A part of the teeth. 
2. A boy’s nickname. 7. Sharp pain, 

8. Strong breezes. 8. A cowl. 

4, Gifts, 9. In Toronto. 


5. Choice, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB, 21. 


CHARADE.— Dogma. 
OF PoETs.— 
Trust no future, how’er pleasant, 
Let pes bury its 
Act, act in the living presen 
Heart within and God o’erhead. 


BHPER 
Bas 


— We ane in coat of solutions to as follows: A. A. 
Thomas, P 6 Lea, Tex., answers 
Barrett, Bolten, Mass., answers Riddle of Feb. 7, and all the 
“ Eclipses”’ of Feb. 14; Elizabeth A. Stevens, Portland, 
answers Enigma of Poets of Feb. 21. 


of Feb. 7; Ella V. 
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IOWA 
IN THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION AT 
MADISON, JULY 15-18, 1884. 


In answer to the officers of the National Association, inviting 
the State to make an educational exhibition at Madison, an 
Advisory Committee of the State Association, are taking meas- 
ures to make a favorable showing. The committee will attempt 
the following: 

1. A complete showing of the State organization of schools, 
and of the administration thereof. This department will be 
in the hands of Hon. J. W. Akers, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

2. A complete showing of the organization of the independ- 
ent school districts having a graded system. This department 
will be under the control of Henry Sabin, Superintendent of 
School of Clinton, Iowa. 

8. A statement of our normal institutes, with methods and 
results of teachers’ examinations. This department is under 
the direction of R. H. Frost, Co. Supt. of Schools, at Atlantic, 
Iowa. 

4. A collection of photograph and ground plans of our best 
school-buildings, of architecture; plans and specifications for 
the construction, lighting, and ventilation of school-buildings; 
samples of school-furniture manufactured in the State, and of 
school apparatus. This department is assigned to Dr. J. L 
Pickard, of Iowa City. 

5. The collection of school literature and periodicals pub- 
lished in the State, school-books edited by residents of the 
State, published addresses upon educational subjects, school 
records prepared by residents of the State. This department 
is in the hands of Supt. A. W. Stuart, Ottamwa. 

6. We are specially desirous that the school-children of the 
State be well represented in this national exhibit. To this 
end, we ask that the teachers of our district schools shall so 
conduct their usual closing examinations that selections may 
be made from their written papers, from their maps drawn, 
from their drawings, from their handiwork in or out of 
school which is exclusively their own; also from specimens 
of their penmanship which shall be copies of several lines of 
prose or poetry. The graded schools will also be assigned a 
place for their work of similar character. It is desired that 
all pupils’ work shall be presented upon paper of uniform size, 
816 by 11 inches, with a margin of one inch, written only upon 
one side, and neatly bound for preservation. This department 
will be in the hands of L. W. Parish, Supt. of Schools of Des 
Moines. 

7. The colleges and normal schools of the State are requested 
to codperate and send such work as they may choose. This 
department of work is under the supervision of Henry Sabin, 
of Clinton. 

8. Exhibits of all work of a technical character, such as col- 
lections of the fauna and flora of Iowa, samples of handiwork 
wrought in any of our secondary schools. For this department 
please correspond with Prof. OC. E. Bessey, of Ames. 

It is expected that all this work will be carefully prepared 
for permanent keeping, neatly boxed, and marked “‘ Madison 
Exhibit, Des Moines,”’ and sent by express, prepaid, to Des 
Moines. After the exhibit at Madison, the collection will be 
returned to Des Moines, for the foundation of a State exhibit. 
Any special exhibit designed for return to the place from 
which it was sent, if so indicated, will be returned from Des 
Moines at the expense of those desiring the return. 

It is hoped that all correspondence with reference to any one 
of the departments will be addressed only to the person named 
as in charge of the department. Correspondence of a general 
character will be addressed to Henry Sabin, General Manager 
for Iowa, at Clinton, Ia. Those desiring to take part in the 
exhibit in connection with any of the departments named will 
please inform the person in charge at as early a date as possi- 
ble, that it may be known in advance what representation may 


be expected. 
Henry Sabin, General Manager, Clinton Ia. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The Princetonian states that Princeton College has a 
library of 62,000 volumes, and on these figures bases a claim to 
the third place among the book-owning colleges of the country. 


— It is not often that a og” J schoolmaster can be the oc- 
casion of a ministerial crisis. Yet such threatens to be the 
case in France, where the pedagogues have found sympathizers 
in their cry against low salaries. ‘‘ Knowledge is power.”’ 


— Acorrespondent states not long ago a lady was showing a 
photograph of Froebel,—to a : 


ung doctor in the West, 
who looked at it and said, “She a plain-looking old lady; is 
she living or dead ?’’ Such is fame! " 


— A recent number of the Revue Pédagogique contains a 
review of publications in foreign languages, and gives abstracts 
of articles by Dr. Harris, Mrs, Chace, and others, published in 
late numbers of EpucaTion, 

— Acollege for young women has been incorporated as a 

posed adjunct to Columbia. If the expected Sy is 
orthcoming, New York may have a first-class institu for 
the higher education of women. 


— Male education and female education in India, when com- 
owe with each other, present a striking contrast. The total 
emale population is 99,500,000, and the total male population 
103,000,000; but only 127,000 females are under instruction at 
schoo! as against 2,517,629 males. 
— The English press is wonderfully stirred up because 
Oxford convention has voted $50,000 for the physiological lab- 
oratory at Oxford, without any sort of restriction on the viv!- 


sectional experiments, f 
be AR gm , for the purposes of research, that may 


— The number of school libraries is increasing rapidly in 
France. In 18@5 the number was 4,883; in 1879 there were 
20,552 of them; and last year there were counted no less than 
80,000 school libraries. Besides these there are 4,000 free pub- 
lie libraries, of which excellent use is being made. In England 
there were in 1882 only 96 free libraries. 

— It remains yet to be seen who will be called to the Regius 
pretcertte of Modern History at Oxford, Eng., left vacant 

y the elevation of Dr. Stubbs to the Episcopal bench. Free- 

man, Gardiner, Creighton, and Goldwin Smith are probably 
the most prominent names that will receive the attention of 
Mr. Gladstone, in whose hands the decision rests. 
— The ten great German universities matriculated for the 
winter courses of study 12,768 students. Zurich received 459 
of this number; and the distribution of the 56 female students 
allotted 38 to the Medical Dept., 17 to Philosophy, and 1 to 
Jurisprudence. The nationality of these young ladies was 
consp neomy Swiss, American, and Russian. Only six were 
of German birth. 

— Prof. Felix Adler is at present inspecting the sanitary and 
the general condition of tenement-houses and their inmates in 
New York. This is but a preliminary step to his proposed 
plan of erecting improved tenement-houses that will, by a sys- 
tem of yearly reserved rent-payments, secure to the tenants a 
gradual interest in the property. Twenty thousand dollars 
have already been subscri toward this reform movement. 


— According to a new regulation the municipal schools of 
Paris are now regularly visited each fortnight by approved 
medical inspectors. These look carefully at the children in 
their class-rooms, and, in the event of their discovering signs 
of a contagious disorder, the teacher is communicated with, 
and the child sent home to receive a subsequent call from the 
doctor. The municipality employs 126 physicians for this pur- 
pose, and expects to materially diminish measles, mumps, scar- 
et fever, and the like, by such attention. 


— Public instruction is making some p in Russia. 
In Tomsk, in Siberia, they are putting up buildings for a uni- 
versity, to be opened in 1885, which will include faculties of 
mathematics, history, philology, and medicine. In the prov- 
ince of Wiatka there are 655 schools attended by 45,000 pupils. 
The sum of 434,259 roubles appropriated for education last 

was an increase over former amounts. The naval schools 
in the empire number 39, with 1,426 students. In _— of the 
government, the school, as well as civilization, is making head- 
way, and will sooner or later gain the mastery. 


— The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has now 443 
students in the school of Industrial Science, and 114 in the 
school of Mechanical Arts and the Lowell School of Practical 
Design. Of the value of the Institute’s training President 
Walker says: ‘‘ Here is a case in point: The president of one 
of the great lines of transportation in this country, —a man 
with a genius for organization and execution,—saild to me, but 
a short time ago, that. he could take a young man of good 
sense, good judgment, and good habits, a graduate from our 
course in civil or mechanical eaginessing, and, by passing him 
through the successive grades of responsibility in railroad man- 
agement, could in five years make him a better general superin- 
tendent than could be made of a man lacking this preparation 
in twenty years. The days of half-trained men is past in this 
country, in all occupations,—or is rapidly going past.’’ 

— The suggestion comes from London that the projectors of 
the memorial to Thomas Gray, which is to be erected at the 
University of Cambridge, would be glad to receive subscrip- 
tions from American admirers of the poet. In view of the 
memorial to Longfellow, which is to be unveiled this week in 
Westminster Abbey, it would be a gracious response for our 
countrymen to add their tribute to the memory of the English 
bard whom he has so sincerely honored. Indeed, Gray has 
won his way into the hearts of all persons who appreciate the 
literature of our mother country. The immortal “ El ina 
Country Churchyard’’ is in every American school reader of 
any pretensions; its tender and solemn sentiment, embalmed 
in exquisite verse, has impressed itself on every lover of En- 
glish poetry. Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
29 Delamere Terrace, London, W. 


— The eighth annual report of the president of Johns Hop- 
kins University shows that this excellent institution is in a 
prosperous condition. At the Commemoration Day exercises 
a few daysago, President Eliot of Harvard University delivered 
an excellent address on the importance of a liberal education, 
from which the following passage is taken: ‘‘ Liberal education 
is not safe and strong in a country in which the great majority 
of the men who belong to the intellectual professions are not 
liberally educated. Now, that is just the casein this country. 
Indeed, the only learned profession which contains to-day a 
large proportion of bachelor of arts is the ministry. This sorry 
condition of things is doubtless due in part to what may be 
called the pioneer condition of American society; but I think 
it is aleo due to the antiquated state of the common-school 
curriculum and the course of preparatory study at school. 
The execution of the principles which I have advocated would 
involve considerable changes in the order of school and college 
studies. Thus, science teaching should begin early in the 
school course. English should be studied from the beginni 
of school-life to the end of college-life, and the order in whic 
the foreign lenguages are taken up should be for many boys 
essentially changed. But we cannot expect such changes 
to be made suddenly. They must gradually be brought about 
by the pressure of public opinion, by the public opinion of the 
educated classes a gradual effect through educational 
instrumentalities. Reforms in education always advance 
slowly ; but many of you will live to see this reform accomplished. 


PERSONALS. 


~ Mr, O. V. Hays, of Hope, was married March 5, to Miss Ida 
Louise Downs, of Atchison, Kansas. Mr. Hays ‘is our ener- 


tic manager of the interests of the National Educational 
ssociation for Arkansas, and we congratulate him on his 
yp in securing a partner for his valuable services in the 
aid of a national, as well as a social institution. Home and 
country are worthy objects of ambition of a well-wedded pair. 


— Married at Montpelier, Vt., Feb. 28, Lieut. Herbert 8. Fos- 
ter, of the U. S. Army (stationed at Fort miliott, Ten.) ana Mies 
Laura A. Kent. Both were natives of Calais, Vt. r. Foster 
a ag from West Point, and is first lieutenant 20th U.S 

fantry. Miss Kent graduated from Antioch Coll., was for 
some time a successful teacher in Massachusetts, and for the 


the | last two years has been connected with the N. E. Bureau of 


Education and JouRNAL office, Boston, as an assista t, wh 

Mrs. Foster congratulations 

their distant home, sad 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, who has jast returned 
to San Francisco from Oregon, reports a most successful tri 
in the interest of kindergarten work. She received cordi 
aid from the Portland press, and enlisted attention of the 
best people of that city in behalf of the cause. The Gov- 
ernor of the State also extended her an invitation, in behalf 
of the citizens of Salem, to visit the capital, and repeat the lect- 
ure given in Portland, on ‘“‘ The Kindergarten as a Character 
Builder.”’ On returning to San Francisco Mrs. Cooper found 
invitations to lecture before the Social Science Assoc. at Sara- 
toga, N. Y., next Sept., and before the National Educational 
Assoc, at Madison, Wis., next July. She has also received 
three invitations to lecturein California. This speaks well for 
the kindergarten movement. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 

CoLorapo.—It is conceded that Hon. L. 8. Cornell, supt. 
of Del Norte schools, while State Supt , was a thoroughly com- 
petent and valuable public official. As he held the office but 
one term, it is suspected that he will “ place bimself in the hands of his 
friends,” with a view of repossessing the office. Withal very popular and 

litic, he would stand a good show of getting the next nomination by the 

publicans, the dominant party in this region.——Prof. E. W. Thomas, 
dean of the Normal Dept., and Prof. W. &. Scarritt, will represent the 
State Univ. at Madison, Wis.——Cottage dormitories are being built upon 
the University campus for the better accommodation of the rapidly in- 
creasing attendance from abroad.—The flourishing condition of the 
State Univ, in all its depts, is a fact that produces the profoundest 
gratification among our people.——South Pueblo schools have, the cur- 
rent year, enrolled nearly 800 pupils. ——Pueblo is working effectively to 
secure Westminster Coil]. Location, climate, scenery, our great indus- 
tries, our needs continue to make this the wost desirable place in the 
West for a college.——Classes from the State Agr. Coll. will soon visit 
the Bessemer steel works, South Pueblo, to get a more practical view of 
a great iron and industrial plant. 


DaxkoTa.—Miss Clara V. Sprague, of the Yankton gram- 
mar school, was recently very agreeably surprised by the 
schoo! board raising her pay from $65 to $70 per month, the 
increase dating from the commencement of the echoo! year in 
Sept. No intimation of the action of the Board was given to 
Miss Sprague until the back pay was sent to her. Such sur- 
prises would be welcomed by teachers in general. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLOWS, East Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa.—Supt. Bell holds a six weeks’ institute at Albia, begin- 
ning March 17.——H.C. Hollingsworth, who made a spirited speech at the 
State Teachers’ Assoc., is giving excellent satisfaction in charge of the 
Centerville schools.——Oskaloosa High School has issued an eight-page 
monthly. The articles are original and entertaining, the board of man- 
agers is carefally selected, and it presents a fine typographical appear. 
ance. Oskaloosa is always in the front.——The teachers of Cedar Falls 
and East and West Waterloo hold regular meetings with set programs 
and large attendance.——The Burlington Hawkeye, the Des Moines News, 
the Dabuque Herald, the Iowa City Press, the Waterloo Courier, and 
other leading papers oppose the proposed uniformity of text-books —— 
Lemars has just occupied a new eight-story buildiog.——The Febuary 
number of the Normai/ Monthly is just out. It contains Hon. H. A. Bur- 
rell’s address on “‘An Onutsider’s View of the Public school System,”’ 
Prest. Klinefelter’s paper, and that of Supt. Churchill, together with 
others by Supt. McConnell, R. G. Young, and Prest. Beardshear,—being 
as large an amount of valuable matters as the writer has seen collected in 
a similar way from any State educational program. 


InpDIANA. — Earlham Coll. has been intensely excited re- 
cently. The managers saw fit to ask for the resignation of 
Profe, McTaggart and Pearson, to take effect at the close of 
the current year. Both gentlemen have been connected with the institu- 
tion for many years, and were much beloved by the pupils. The latter 
passed strong resolutions in praise of the professors and regretting the 
action of the Board._——-C. M. Lemon, of Ladoga, is about to issue a new 
educational journal. It will be the organ of the normal school at that 
place.——State Supt. Holcombe has eo that any branch of 
study beyond the common branches must taught in our common 
schools, when legally demanded by the patrons. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLino1s —Prof. H. C. DeMotte, president of the Kansas 
Farmer Publishing Co., and professor in Wesleyan Univ., has 


recently been elected president of Chaddock Coll., Quincy. — 
Springfield Board of Ed. contemplate the abolition of the recess, and the 
papers of the city are very freely giving advice. The old recess is not 
likely to depart for some time to come.——Co. Supt. Sandham has been 
authorized by the Stark Co. 4g: Board to offer very liberal premiums 
for the Toulon fair next Sept. His directions for map drawing will doubt- 
less secure some very fine work in that line.——Prin. Wallace of Marshall 
schools received,at the Christmas holidays, a very fine present of books 
from his pupils.——Supt, Carter, of Peru, has started hand work classes, 
—the boys taking lessons in carpentry, the girls in sewing. Two classes 
of twenty each, eleven to fifteen, make up the force of carpenters, 
and all the girls of one echool-room sew while the boya are absent in the 
shop.——State Supt. Raab has issued Circular 12, giving suggestions as to 
\nstitutes under the new law. He will, before the institute season opens, 
call a convention of conductors at such a place as will accommodate the 
greater number. We can think of no better place than his office.——The 
State examinations this year will be held at Chicago, Bushnell, Dixon, 
Gilman, Normal, Springfield, Paris, and Centralia, Aug. 19 to 22. The 
conditions follow the plan announced last year; those wishing informa- 
tion should send for Circular 11.——Miss Kendall, lately principal of Mo- 
line High School has gone to asimilar position in one of the cities of 
California.——On Prin. Belfield’s closing his work in Chicago public 
schools, his pupils presented him with a gold watch. His popularity will 
add to the strength of the new normal training school. Mr. Westcott 
succeeds to the high-school principalship. 


Kansas.—Arrangements are being made for the organiza- 
tion of a Southwestern Kansas Teachers’ Assoc., to be held 
some time in March.——Shawnee Co. Assoc. held a large 
meeting Feb. 2, nearly fifty being present.——The Chetopa 
Advance speaks in high praise of Prof. Weltner and his cor 
of teachers in the Chetopa schools. ——Supt. Speer has, by cir- 
ray 9 informed supts. that institutes may be held at any time 
n the year. 


MicHigan.—The Grand Rapids Times says: One of the pa- 
trons of the public schools is going to make “things hot’’ for 
the board of education, the supt. of schools, and a poor ri- 
ppd tsemee, if physiology is not dropped from his son’s course 
of study. 

State Editor, O. WuIrman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinnesoTa.—H. C. Van Vorhes has donated to the Still- 
water High School a complete electrical outfit valued at $50, 
——Supt. Kieble attended the meeting of the National Assoc. 
of State and City Supts. at Washington ——The State institutes will be- 
gin March 10 in Isanti Co.—Prof, H. O. Durkee, of Rochester, is recov- 
ering from quite a severe illhess.——There are about 140 pupils in the 
Deat and Dumb lum at Faribault——Washington’s Birthday was 
exercises. Attorney-General Hahn delivered an able address.——The 
spring term at the Winona Normal Schoo! will commence March 10, and 
close May 28, This arrangement will enable teachers of winter schools 
to attend the normal school during the entire spring term. Special-re- 
view classes will be formed to accommodate such teachers. The Chem- 
istry class in the normal school numbers 54; the class has one hour of 
laboratory practice under the direction of Prof. Kirk.——The evening 
schools at Minneapolis and St. Paul have closed for the season.——The 


number of pupils admitted to the St. Paul High Schoo! in Jan. was 262. 


» Neprasxa.—Supt. Bowers, of Lancaster Co., does much 


work to introduce good reading into the homes, and he is suc- 


ceeding.——Beatrice is arranging for a $2,500 school-house, 


celebrated by the senior class of the Lake City High School with literary - 
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three stories and basement, size 75 x 90 


feet, steam-heated. 
(hreé iterary Notes has at last gotten to school-work. 


x.—Prof. Swift, of Warner Observatory, intends 
of all known nebuls. —Principal Down- 


ort Union School, is making special effort to in- 

ing, of ones visit his schoo!.—Principal Hopkins, of Cato U nion 
— on the train which was wrecked at the Senaca river last week. 
H escaped unbart, the car in which ‘he was sitting stopping within two 
teat of the broken bridge.—— The excellent paper read by we Ellis, of 
Rochester, before the ational Convention of Educators at Washington, 
sets forth eleven strong arguments in favor of the no-recess plan.— 
Prin. Taylor, of the Rochester High School, is meeting the h expec- 
tations entertained of him at the time of his appointment last fall.—aA 
boy in the Union School at Richburg, an oil-town in Allegany Co., drew 
loaded revolver on the principal one day last week, and threatened 
to blow his brains out. The boy has been arrested.——Prin. Norris has 
been for ten years at the bead o Walworth Acad. He isan enthusiastic 
nd popular teacher.——It is reported that Bryan Sem. is to be removed 
to Ohio. ——The excellent annual report of Supt. Snow, of Auburn, has 
tappeared. Mr. Snow gives a fine tribate to Prof. Tomlinson, the late 
parte 35 who is now head master of the Preparatory Dept. of Rutgers Coll. 
p-By " new regulation instraction is now given to State-prison convicts 
who can neither read nor write. Theschool session is in theevening. At 
Sing Sing prison the teachers are convicts. At Auburn prison one of the 
teachers of the city high school is in charge.——Mr. Aaron Cole, formerly 
a teacher in Schuyville Union School, has accepted a position as profes. 
sor of Physics in Peddie Inst., New Jersey. 


RsEY.—On Feb. 21 the StateSupreme Court ordered 
a pie Bao to issue against the trustees of the Union district 
school of Burlington for refusing to admit the children of a 
colored man named Pierce in May last. 


State Editor, Pror. PRICE THOMAS, New Berne, N.C. 


NortH CaRoLina.—A pupil 56 years old has applied for 
admission to the Leaksville Acad. for the present session —— 


The Elizabeth city Hconomist began several months 
in a laudable way to create a popular interest in a celebration of 
the landing of Armadas and Barlow on Roanoke Island, and —- 
lar interest all over the State has at last responded. Senator 
Vance, last week, accordingly introduced in the Senate a joint resolu- 
tion which provides that a select committee of three Senators and five 
Representatives be appointed to prepare a design and arrange for the 
erection of a suitable monument or column, at or near the spot where 
Raleigh’s expedition landed on Roanoke Island; and that $30,000, or_so 
mucb thereof as may be necessary, be appropriated for the pur » and 
that the corner stone of the monument or column shall be laid on the 
fourth day of July, 1884, in the presence of said committee, the governors 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina (the States which con- 
stitute the ‘* Virginia’’ of the firat setters), and such officers of the Exec- 
utive Dept. as the President may see proper to designate. Of the prob- 
ability of the of the resolution nothing has been said, but it is 
not to fail. 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Ou1o.—The experiment of establishing a Normal Dept. in 
the Columbus public schools is meeting with general favor 
among citizens of that city. The Normal School for the train- 
ing of teachers, seems to be steadily gaining in public favor in Ohio, and 
progressive teachers may confidently hope for a better condition of the 
schools, when the normal schovul shall have become an instituiion of the 
State. —— We have received, through the courtesy of Supt. Stevenson, the 
Annual Report of the Pablic Schools of Columbus. @ report is com- 
plete, and shows the schools of the capital city to be in excellent condi- 
tion. Among many special features of the Columbus schools is that of 
tree planting in honor of leading American authors; 80 trees were planted 
last Arbor Day, April 27. In this way literary and biographical study is 
linked with living growth, and a love for forest culture is enkindled. 
Arbor Day with the teachers and pupils was one of decided pleasure and 

rofit. In the Colambus schools there are 178 teachers and 7,000 pupils; 
n the Normal Dept. over 100 students were enrolled.—By arrangement 
of the Ex. Com, the next meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. will be 
held at Lakeside, 


Wisconsin. — The towns of Neenah and Manusha, sepa- 
rated only by the width of the Fox river, are fortunate in hay- 
ing energetic young men at the head of their schools. Mr. A. 
F. Rote, principal of the Neenah High School, is a graduate of Madison 
Univ., and has been in Neenah two years. The high-school building is a 
fine one, and the Neenah people are justly proud of it. Prin. E. G. 
Hazlett is in his second year of successful work at Menasha. The course 
of study lately introduced by him is cordially indorsed by the teachers 
and school board. The reference-table in Mr. H.’s room contains not only 
the usual cyclopedias, reference-books, etc., but also files of the best 
school journals in the land. His latest addition to the list was Epuoca- 
TION.—The Common Council of Milwaukee bas made an appropriation 
of $40,000 for the purpose of erecting a building in that city fora State 
Normal School, and a resolution is now pending in the council authoriz- 
ing the Board of Public Works to proceed to contract for the construc- 


4g0| Dover for Strofford and Rockingham counties, Feb. 27. Rev. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TaSH, Portland, Me. 
ation ssoc. has a n . 0. 
assistant-manager. 

— Arrangements are making to hold, in Madison, Wis., next 
July, the largest, and to teachers the most valuable, educa- 
tional meeting ever held in this country. It is hoped that 
many of the Maine teachers will avail themselves of this rare 
opportunity to visit the West. The low fare over the Grand 

— tion. N. A. Luce, State Supt. of Schools, has prepared 
acd had printed a pamphlet of 16 pages, and is mallng it to 
the school authorities of the different towns. It is an argu- 
ment in favor of the “town system,” which is represented as 
possessing many advantages over the old “district system ”’ 
now so generally in use within the State. Letters are printed 
in the pamphlet favoring and advocating the ‘‘ town system ’”’ 
from the supervisors of schools of Fort Fairfield, New Glou- 
cester, Turner, Lisbon, and Limestone. In each of these 
places the “ town system” has been adopted. 

— The winter term of school at Bowery Beach, under the 
tuition of Mr, N. F. Patterson, of Knightville, terminated last 
ps | evening in a concert and exhibition by the scholars. 

— The winter term of school at White Rock, taught by H. 8. 
Card, of Gorham, closed on Friday, Feb. 8, after ten weeks of 
thorough work on the part of both teacher and scholars. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
— State Supt. J. W. Paterson opened a teachers’ institute at 


Dr. 8. H, Quint, chairman of School Board, made the address 
of welcome. The Supt., in an able address, referred to the 
benefits of teachers’ institutes and awakened a lively interest 
on the subject. Dr.C.C. Rounds, py of the State Normal 
School, instructed and entertained a large audience, including 
150 teachers, discussing ‘‘ Professional Training,” ‘‘ Lan- 
guage,”’ ‘“‘Grammar,”’ and “ Discipline,’ during the first day 
and evening. 

The third day’s session was very largely attended, 200 teach- 
ers being present Miss Annie Smith, of Dover, read a paper 
on “ Numbers;’’ Miss Carrie S. Hanson, of Dover, one upon 
**Geography;’’ Miss Sprague, principal of the training school 
at Manchester, upon ‘‘ Reading;’’ Miss Susie M. Cate, of the 
State Normal School at Plymouth, upon ‘‘ Geography,’’ using 
a molding-table to illustrate; Miss Ida H. Munster, gave a 
class exercise in teaching vocal music. Dr. Larkin Dunton, of 
the Boston Normal School, lectured in the evening upon “ Pro- 
fessional Progress.’ The institute closed Saturday. 


VERMONT. 
— Prof. A. L. Hardy, of St. Johnsbury Acad., delivered a 
highly interesting lecture at Thetford Acad., last week, on 
‘*German Schools and Teachers,’’ which he has personally 
inspected. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — One of the trustees of the Perkins Instit. for 
the Blind, Mr. F. Brooks, has recently subscribed $1,000 to 
the kindergarten for little sightless children. Another mem- 
ber of the board, Mr. George W. Wales, has just contributed 
$100 to the same fund. The intelligent and benevolent of our 
community seem exceedingly interested in this beneficent 
enterprise. which so readily enlists the sympathies of all who 
reflect on its great mission, and its final success is simply a 
question of the near future. 

— The second meeting of the Middlesex Co, Assoc. of School 
Committees and Supts. was held on Friday, Feb. 29, in the 
Boston School-committee Rooms on Mason street. Amos E, 
Lawrence, of Newton, presided. Sarah A. Lynde was elected 
permanent secretary of the Assoc., in place of Mary C. Rey- 
nolds, who has removed from the State. A paper was read on 
** Courses of Study’’ by Mr. G. A. Walton, of Newton, and a 
vote was passed requesting Mr. Walton to furnish it for pub- 


tion of the building in accordance with the plans approved by the Board. 


lication. On motion of Mr. Dwelley of Watertown, it was 
voted that a committee of three be appointed to arrange such 
a course of studies as in their opinion would be proper for the 
‘schools of Middlesex Co,, and report before the beginning of 
the new school-year. Messrs. Ames of Newton, Coggswell of 
a rg and Prince of Waltham were appointed said com- 
mittee, v. R. M. Leonard, of Waltham, delivered an address 
on “School Supervision,” and an address on ‘‘ How Shall 
Teachers be Selected ?’’ was delivered by Rev. A. E. Winship 
of Somerville. These addresses were discussed by several 
members of the convention, and the old board of officers were 
elected for the ensuing year, after which the Assoc. adjourned. 
— The Dalton grangers met Tuesday evening of last week 
and discussed the best method of teaching agriculture in the 
public schools. The committee formerly had copies of the 
Boston Cultivator read in the schools as a reading-lesson, and 
some of the farmers thought it would be well to continue the 
practice of having some agricultural paper or magazine read by 
the pupils. It was also suggested to have a flower-garden con- 
nected with the school-house, to be cared for by the children. 


— The Amherst summer school, through Prof. Montague’s 
efforts, is to be held during the coming season as usual, It 
will be in charge of Profs. Montague, Heness, and Gottlieb. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The school at Oak Lawn, taught by Mr. C. H. Earle, 
closed Feb. 8. 
— The school in District No. 5, Pawtucket, taught by Mra 
Lydia S. Durfee, closed Feb. 8. 
— At a school meeting held in district No. 3, Cranston, 
Albert E. Howard was elected treasurer, and a sum of mone 
we appropriated for buying a lot and repairing the school- 
ouse. 
— The South Kingstown teachers discussed “ Analysis and 
Synthesis of Sentences,’’ at their meeting at Wakefield, Satur- 
day, March 1. 
— The Hon. T. B. Stockwell, one of the managers for Rhode 
Island, of the pro excursion to Madison next July, has 
sent out for circulation a large circular containing important 
information as regards the trip, and the beauties of Wiscon- 
sin, and, besides, a map ‘of a large part of the United States, 
but more particularly those portions which would be easily ac- 
cessible to tourists from Madison. 
— Dr. Merrick Lyon, of the University Grammar School, is 
associated with Mr. Stockwell in looking out for the interests 
of the teachers and others from Rhode Island who may wish 
to join the excursion. 
— The school in Ponagansett, taught by Miss Doane, has 
resumed its session. 
— Dr. T. W. Bicknell has presented the public library of his 
native town, Barrington,}with a choice lot of books; a very gen- 
— act, and highly appreciated by his former fellow-towns- 
people. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FRENoH, New Haven, Conn. 

— Prof. Northrop of Yale will not accept the call which he 
recently had to the presidency of the Minnesota Univ. 
— Prest. Porter has recently been elected by Congress a re- 
gent of the Smithsonian Inst. 
— Prof. Carroll of the Normal School delivered an address 
on Language at Ansonia last week before the teachers, which 
is spoken of as a very able effort. 
— The new “‘ Welch Training School’? was formally ded- 
icated on Friday last with appropriate ceremonies. Mr. Harri- 
son of the School Board gave a very able and thoughtful ad- 
dress, setting forth the purposes of the new school, and indi- 
cating that the most advanced methods of training teachers 
were here to be tested. Other addresses were made by Messrs. 
Welch and Peck of the School Board, Profs. Northrop and 
Brewer of Yale, Postmaster agg | Prin. Pitman, and Rev. 
Dr. Todd. Mr. Welch stated that during the last thirty years 
the number of school-children had increased from 5,000 to 
+ aaa and the value of school property from $80,000 to 

00, 

— Mr.iC. F, King of Boston gave an admirable illustrated lec- 
ture on Geography last Saturday to the New Haven teachers. 


- Science for High Schools. 
AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, Briefer Course. 


ASTRONOMY. | NEWCOMB & HOLDEN'S, ASTRONOMY. 


Briefer Course. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
ZOOLOGY. . . 


The above books have been t~Y 
College Classes which have on time or disposition to 
Would be necessary in using the well-known larger works 


12mo, $1.50. 


PACKARD’ 
12mo, $1. 


receipt of 1¢ the advertised price. 
455 tf 


MARTIN’S THE HUMAN BODY. Briefer Course. 
ZOOLOGY. Briefer Course. 
1.40. 


with special reference to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 
o as thoroughly into the details of these 
THE AMERIOAN SOIENOE SERIES. 


X@~ Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Adapted to 


ically arranged. 


ing and pronunciation 


aclences as 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE LARGEST LIST 


Pedagogical Books 


ever issued. Sent for six cents in 
stamps. All published books fur- 


nished promptly, and scarce books me 


WANTED, 


For a young Ladies’ Seminary in Tennessee, a matron 
to take charge of the boarding department and teach 
scientific cookery and general domestic economy. 
Address 

Manager Carson School Agency, 


These lessons are the 
8. W. TINDELL, 


Mossy Creek, Tennessee. 


usually on hand. 


WANTED, Next Autumn, 


In a first class Boys’ 
ys’ Boarding School in Minn a 
HEAD MASTER. The candidate must be a gentle- 


tlemen: G 
CO., 16 Astor 


ACHERS WANTED,—Ladies: For draw- 

yo and painting; for elocution; for preceptress: 

for gram. dept. assistant, salary $800 to 

disciplinarian for Latin an 

cutionist for spring term. Apply to 4. 
lace, New York, 


,000. Gen- 
Greek; elo- 
LOVELL & 

460 a 


in this book. 


man of ability, culture, experience, and rare tact in 
2 Anaging and teaching; must be an Episcopalian. In 
Sad ord, he must be aman of strong character, of a 
able earnest and conscientious spirit, well balanced, and 

ned te give his whole interest to the work.” Salary 
g or the right man, and the position every way de- 


i OAKLAND 
“rable. Also in a large city in New York State, a 


FOR SALE, Low, 


Philosophical and Chemical A us, along with 
bevy Desks ot , 


456j Address Jonn K. RALSTON, Norristown ‘Pa, 


FEMALE INSTITUTE. application. Address 


Head Drawing Teacher. Salary, some $2,000, None 
but first-class talent will be considered. a. 
Apply to HI 


Read advertisement, of our Life-size 
Portraits, on page 159, | 


The Popular Educational Series, 


Modern Methods of Teaching. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 
No other series so carefully graded, so beautifully printed, nor so philosoph- 


WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


A convenient and reliable hand-book and correct guide for the perfect spell- 


of English words. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’ ASTRONOMY. 


The latest published. It is commended as a model of simplicity and compre- 
hensiveness. It teaches the student to observe for himself,—the only true 
method of science-teaching, 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A complete text-book, presenting the latest facts of scientific practical study. 
Commended for clear and concise definitions, numerous and expensive cuts 
absence of technical language. 


WALKER’S HANDY BOOK OF OBJECT -LESSONS. 


result of many years’ experience in teaching. The 


book furnishes information, and suggests a method of presenting it. 


A DRILL-BOOK IN ALGEBRA. 


Exercises for class-drill and review systematically graded, and adapted to 
meet the wants of sohools, seminaries, and colleges. Teachers and students’ 
editions, with or without Answers. 


THE PRIMER OF POLITENESS. By Atex. Gow, A.M. 


The wise teacher will find an interesting and instructive lesson on any page 


By MARSHALL L. PERRIN, A.M. 


1 Officials contempla a clange in any of their Text-books, we will take 
for — corresponding regard to their Introd 


Descriptive Catalogues containing full lists of Educational Publications sent to any address 


uction, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


T. W. GILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin Boston, Mass, 


| | 
| | 
{ 
! 
‘ 
| 
= 
| 
Manager N. Bureau, | 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Author. Publisher. 
Due West. a, a the World. . - Ballou Houghton, Mifflin, Boston $1 50 
Bales from Breakfast Table” eto. “ 
ons from “ 
eed. ° ° Barnes “ the set 7 50 
aa Shields J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 2 60 
ieman 

poy Body. a pee . Brands Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bost 55 
Works of Charles Dickens. 30 vols. Lockwood Brooks & = 

By-ways of Nature and Life. Deming G P Patnam’s Sons, 
© History of Greece. Vol.I.  . Scribner & Welford, 

usical ography e tie 
Barabam Henry A Sumner & Co, Chic 1 00 
Modern Language Method. Spanish. ° ° Worman As Barnes & Co, NY = 
Barnes, New National Second re 2 60 
TYCrowell&Co,N¥ 150 
Physical and Moral Law. Arthur ‘ “ 1 00 
The Heart of Africa. 2 vols. ‘ ; F Schweinfarth “ “ 8 00 
Latter Day Saint. Am. Nov. Series. Henry Holt & Co, NY 
©.” . James James Osgood & Co,Bost 1 50 
History England. 4 vo alfre 
Woods of Christ GP Putnam’s Sons,N Y_ 1 50 
A of Demoeracy. Norcrvss as “ 1 00 
"s Stories for Kindergarten. . . E Steig er, NY 
Chas Scribner's Sons, N oo 
Cassell & Co, NY 1 25 
Life and Times of Hon. John Bright. . . Robertson . 2 50 
English Poetesses. Robertson “ 1 50 
A College Fetich. New Ed. Adams Lee & Shepard, Boston 25 
Angelive. A Poem. Calvert 50 
Old Lady Mary. e Roberts 1 25 
Health at Home. ° ° ° ° . uernsey & Davis D Appleton & Co, N Y. 60 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

noticed in these columns please state that 

ou saw them advertised in THz JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Mass. 


We desire to call special attention to the an- 
nouncement of the New York Silicate Book 
Slate Co., on the second page of THE JOURNAL. 
The Book Slates they manufacture are un- 
equaled for school purposes, because they are 
light, noiseless, and durable ; have a fine, 
smooth, durable surface, easily erased; bound 
in fine black cloth; attractive in appearance; 
will wear for years. The children in the pub- 
lic schools for New York City and Philadelphia 
have them. Parents make a mistake in allow- 
ing their children to carry a heavy stone slate. 
Send direct to the New York Silicate Book 
Slate Co., 191 Fulton street, corner Church 
street, New York. This company make also 
Superior Blackboards, furnish Black Diamond 


Slating and Lapilinun (Slated Cloth) of the 
very best quality. Useful for Lecturers and 
being readily rolled and made port- 


“ ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 
Knocks a Cough or Cold endwise, For children or 
adults. Troches,l5c. Liqaid, 50c. At druggists. 


On the second page of Tue JouRNAL each 
week will be found the card of McAllister, 
Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau street, New 
York City. This old and reliable house fur- 
nish the best of Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 
ticons; views of al! kinds for school and public 
exhibition uses; Microscopes in every variety 
of form and price. Send for his 116-page illus 
trated catalogne. It wiil be sent for a postage- 
stamp. Anyone in want of instruments for 
scientific illustrations will find Mr. McAllister 
ready to furnish them at reasonable prices, and 
of a quality to give entire satisfaction. Teach 
ers and professional men have found pleasant 
and profitable occupation in giving public en- 
entertainments with a Magic Lantern and a 


an assortment of interesting Views, and 
cAllister is the man to supply them, carefully 
selected. 

ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million doliars, 
reduced to $100 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


H. H. Carrer, 3 Beacon street, Boston, an- 
nounces Easter Cards by mail in this issue of 
THE JouRNAL, To teachers special rates are 
made for 50 beautiful cards. Mr. Carter has 
the best assortment in the country, and apy 
one wanting his goods will find them just as 
he represents them. 

Curonic Luxe Comprarnts. 
Rock July 20 1878. 

Sir: | have been using Hale's Honey 
of Horehound and Tar for Bronchial affec- 
ttons, and have been greatly benefiited by it. 
I can cheerfutly recommend it to all who are 
suffering from Throat and Lung Complaints. 

Respectfully, &c., 
Brown. 


— Salt Lake City has 120 electric lights, 400 
telephones,and a district telegraph in operation. 


— Have you Heart Disease in any form? 
If so, use Dr. Graves’s Heart Regulator; 30 
years have proved it a sure remedy for organic 
or sympathetic Heart Disease. $1 per bottle 
at druggists’. 

— Eight years ago Virginia City, Nevada, 
had 35,000 population; the number has dwin- 
dled to 5,000. 

E1eut Years’ ScROFULA CURED.—A val- 
ued correspondent, Albert Simpson, Esq., 
writing from Peoria, Ill. says: ‘** Samaritan 
Nervine cured me of scrofula, after having 
suffered for eight years with the disease.’’ 
Mr. Simpson lives in Peoria. Ask him. Your 
druggist keeps it. Price, $1.50. 


— 125,000 human lives were lost by earth- 
quakes, tornadoes, shipwrecks, fires, mine dis- 
asters, and other accidents, in 1883. 


— Heart Disease has brought many to an 
antimely grave. The heart is as liable as other 
organs to disease; if you have it even in the 
slightest form, use Dr. Graves’s Heart Regu- 
lator. $1 per bottle. 

— There are 3000 Chinese in N. Y. City, and 
but 200 Japanese in the whole country, of 
whom 75 are students. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SooTHiné SyRuP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
[t is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all! pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The people of India are said to have about 
330,000,C00 gods as objects of worship. 


“ BUCHU.PAIBA.” 
Quick, complete cure, all annoying Kidney, Bladder 
nd Urinary ists, 


a $l. Drugg 


— In 1883 the anthracite coal mines of the 
United States yielded 31,000,000 tons of coal. 


Teachers Wanted. 


SEPTEMBER. Lady, who has studied in Europe, 
for Latin, Greek, German, and French. Lady (Presb. 
or Cong.) for Latin, Greek, and higher mathematics, 
Lady (Methodist) for mathematics, including Calculus; 
$200. Lady (Episcopalian) for instrumental music in 
a southern college Lady (Baptist) for voice culture, 
sight-singing, etc. Three vocalists of the highest rank 
for colleges in Missouri, Georgia. and Illinois. Lady 
(Methodist) for nataral sciences. Three ladies for lowa 
high schools. Two ladies for grammar grades in lowa 
and Wisconsin. Gentleman (Baptist) for Latin and 
maths Prof. Mathematics. State Normal School. 
Prof. Pres.) of Latin, Greek, and maths. for Female 
Coliege. Prof. (Baptist) of sciences and maths, for 
Fem. Coll. Clergyman of the Christian charch for re. 
sponsible college professorship. Specialist aseties) 
for natural sciences. Prof. of piano and violin. Ala. 
Five Profs. piano, organ, and voice. Lady for primary 
and kindergarten. y for German, Spanish, and 
music, Texas. Aijso, immediately, a gentieman who can 
take charge of a laboratory and teach chemistry ,zodlogy, 

eology, etc.; $1,500 salary ; must visit Chicago or St. 
uis for interview after correspondence. Ali teach- 
ers whose records will bear investigation are requested 
to send for circulars of the ChANTRAL SCHOOL 
AGENCY, W. 8. & 8. A. STEVENSON, Managers, 712 
Chestnut 8t., St. Louis, Mo.; many years the oldest 
Agency dealing specially with schools in the West and 
the South. 460 a 


1861, 1882, 1828, are sent to any address. Price, $4.00, 
NEW.-ENG, PUB. 
16 Hawley 8t. Boston. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMPANY, 


Books suitable for every Teacher's Desk and for 
every School Library: 


Handbook of English Authors, by Oscar Fay 1 ee 
Primer of American Literature, by Caartes F. Ricuarpson, . . 


Words and Their Uses. by Ricnarp Grant Waite, 
Fvery-Day English, by Richarp Grant Week 200 


Methods of Study in Natural History, by Louis Acassiz, .. . 
Intellectual Arithmetic, by Warren CoLsurn, 


1.50 
.30 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Classics. 
416 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


d others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
oar Si tneee Clasetos, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


pecimen d Cata free. 
CmAKLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo 


Bend for Circular. 


ical “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CABROLL W. CLARK, N. £. 4gt., 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


lished, 
school. ae with valuable information. 


culars and 


Agents can't fail tomakea 
ull particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 NX. 4th 8t., Phi 


a, Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 


The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
To see it isto appreciate it. Just the book forthe family orthe % 
i? success. Entirely new, Send for cir- 


nish our readers the following: 


temporary or permanent binder, superior to any other. 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding periodicals and pamphlets. We fur 


Size 11% x 16% inches, for Tat JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for 


Size 9x12 inches, for THE AMERIOAN TEACHER; price 85 cts., with 15 cts. additional for postage. 
Size 61, x 9% inches, for EpucATION; price 65 cts., with 10 cts. additional for postage. 
These Binders are entirely free from complicated fixtures, They are simple, practical, and are, either as a 


Address your orders to 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Alden’s 
Manifold 
Cvclodedia. 


Turis will be recognized as the most 
pee literary announcement I have ever made. 
All previous undertakings, successes, and failures have 
been preparation for this. THE MANIFOLD CYCLo- 
PEDIA will be the most comprehensive single work of 
reference ever undertaken in the English language. It 
will inciude : 
AN ENCLISH DICTIONARY. 


based upon the new ‘‘ Imperial Diction- 
ary,’’ recently published in England. The“ Imperial” 


is much larger than either Webster's or Worces- 
ter’s a Dictionary ; and being many years 
more recent in ad, of 


its its editors 
course, the beneft of ali that eos bad gained by 
either Webster or Worcester. It wiil be thoroughly 
revised and enlarged (rather than abridged) by its /or- 
mer chief editor. 


SIX OTHER LANCUACES. 


It will also include a concise dictionary 
of the six other principal literary languages of the 
world,—GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH. 


A CYCLOPEDIA. 


Its cyclopedia features will be based 
upon ‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” but will be very 
much more comprehensive, covering more thoroughly 
than any other single work heretofore published all 
departments of human knowledge usually compre- 
hended in a Cyclopedia or Library of Universal 
Knowledge. 


OVER 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


It will be fully illustrated, including 
more than 5000 wood-cuts and reproductions, and such 
numerous maps as will constitate a complete atlas of 
the world, ancient and modern, sacred and political. 


ONE ALPHABET. 


The entire contents of Tuzt MANIFOLD 
CYCLOPEDIA will be included in one alphabetical ar- 
rangement, thus giving the utmost facility for refer 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 
The former Editor-in-Chief of “ The 


Library of Universal Knowledge,’ Rev. RicHarp 
GLEASON GREENE, wiil have charge of the work, his 
principal Associate being JAMES HUNTER, formerly of 
Glasgow, Scotland, where for near.y ten years he was 
principal editor of the new “ Imperial Dictionary,” 
avd more recently, in this country, Editor of the 
Supplement to Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary.” 
The scholarship and skill of these trained cyclopedists 
will be sapplemented by otber experienced workers 
from the former editorial Staffs of “The Library of 
Universal Knowledge” and of Appletons’ and John- 
son’s Cyclopedias, and by many others. 


* PRICE. 


Tue MaAnirotp Cyctorgpia will be 
published in convenient, double-colamn octavo vol- 
ames, of about 800 pages each, at the prices of $1.25 per 
cloth wiil be completed 

n twenty volumes. ere wil be a cheaper 
edition, probabiy $15 for the set, 3 
SPECIMEN PACES, 


with more detailed prospectus, will be 
ready in a few days, and will be sent free upon appil- 


lower prices than ever before known. 
dealers,— prices too low. Books sent for 
before payment, on evidence of good faith. 

JOHN. B, ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. ©. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New Work. 


Not sold by 
examination 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 34th Winter Session will o on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc. 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hostal, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spri 
Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
of 


ther address RA’ 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist Pais. 


cation; also, large catalogues of standard vooks, at h 


OUR EASTER CARD PACKETS 
For 1884 are unusually attractive, and we trust all will 
avail themselves of our offer. 

No. i —For 50 cts. and 4 cts. fer Postage 


17 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, Hildershei- 
mer & Faulkvuer, and other fine Easter Cards, 
together with a handsome Fringed Card, or 
Marcus Ward’s Folding Mizpah Card with 
verses by Miss HARVERGAL, 


No. 32—Fer 50 cts. and 4 cts, for Postage 


30 large and fine Cards from the above publishers 
and one beautiful Satia Card. 


No. 3—For $1.00 and 6 cts. for Postage 


a choice selection of 35 benutifal Cards of Mar- 
cus Ward’s, Praug’s, etc., and one elegant 
large Satin Card (very choice) with gilt edges. 


Ne. 4—For 25 cts. and 8 cts. for Postage 


S$ Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, Tuck’s, and 
other beantifal Cards. 
Stamps or Postal Notes Received. 
Fringed Cards, Hand-painted Cards, and 
other Novelties at 10, 15, 33, 35, 50, and 75 
cents and $f each, for Kaster, Kirthday, or Anniver- 


sary, which will be selected with care for different 
tastes, and ages, as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s, and other beauti- 
ful Cards, no two alike, for 84 and 8 cents postage. 
Better assortment, $3 and 10 cents postage. A very 
choice selection, no two alike, $3 and 20 cents for 
postage and registering. 

We refer by permission to Hon. KE. 8. Toney, Post- 
master, Boston, and to the publishers of THE JOURNAL 
oF EDUOATION. 


H. H. CARTER, 


Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO AGENT$ and DEALERS, or ANY ONE ordering 
$5.00, and 40 cts. for tage and registering, of the 
above packets, at one time, a $1.00 packet will be 
sent free, and asthe smallest card in any of these 
packages will sell readily for five or ten cense each, a 
andsome profit cnn be realized. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
f Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATUBAL HiIsTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


441 cow 


Dialo; Spea » etc., for 
logue 8. tf 


Chicago, Ul. 


é 
$ .75 
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QHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Suecessor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St. Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teaehers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. . 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 906 tf cow 


Everybody! 


is an article needed in 
THE ORIENTAL BAROMETER 
se done of them KE any one 
who wants It. Iteonsists of a pretty artificial flower mounted 
upon acard, and when hung oy the wall makes @ very attrac- 
tive ornamen! for the room. The flower has been saturated in a 
chemical solution, rendering it highly sensitive to the action of 
the atmosphere, and its color changes Socastingiz. correctly fore- 
telling the approaching weather some time In advance. Ifa 
storm is approaching, the flower will be a bright rosecolor; but 
it the weather is to be fair and clear, the flower remains blue, 
All understand the value of a reliable barometer, whereby 
reparation for future work or pleasure may be wisely made. 
he Oriental Barometer is a great novelty and a useful and 
wonderful invention, We will tell you how can secure it 
free of cost! We publish a —— valuable and interesting paper 
called The Rural Home Journal, each issue of which is 
finely illustrated and contains eight large pages, 32 columns, 
devoted to Agricniture, Horticulture, House Hints, Stories 
and Poems, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Health Hints, Reading for the 
Young, Wit and Humor, the News, the exposure of Humbugs, 
etc.,et. Itis a paper for every member of the family, and will 
entertain and instruct all. Weare very anxious to increase our 
circulation to 100,000, and believing that a!l whom we can induce 
to take the paper for a short time now will be so well pleased 
with it that they will hereafter become regular and permanent 
subscribers, we now make the following unparalleled offer : 
Vpon receipt of only Cents in postage stamps we 
will send The Rural Heme Journal on trial for Three 
Montha, and to every subscriber we will also send, Free and 
post-paid, one of the Oriental Barometers! The Barometer, 
which will lasta life-time and will be very valuable to you, costa 
ou nothing, as it is given free asa premium with the paper. 
ivery wise re will take advantage of this opportunity. tis 
pnohumbug! J/you are not and entirely satisfied we 
will cheerfully return your money. ive subscriptions and five 
Barometers will be sent for 72 cents; therefore, by getting four 
of your friends to send with you, you will secure your own free, 
As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York. 
and to the Commercial Agencies, as we are an old-establis! 
and well-known house, 


Address. 
F.M.LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New ¥ ork. 


The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 

Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 

Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
usin the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Norra Hampton, N. H., Feb. 16, 1884. 
Hiram Oreutt, LL.D.,— 

I want to thank you for the promptness in sending a 
well recommended gentleman who is willing to become 
principal of our academy at Hampton. e have en- 
greed Mr. Gerard, who will commence the school Feb. 

- Your Bureau of Education supplies a very impor- 
tant need of the schools. Yours 

(Rev.) T. V. HAInss. 


FOR SALE, 
Very desirable school property in Maine, New York, 


and Massachusetts. 
For particulars applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. Bureau, 
16 wiley St., Boston. 


A lady’s fancy box with 26 articles and 
60-page book illustrating games, tricks, 


453 
&c. send 10 cts. to help pay postage. E. 
Free. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton Sta Y. 


= 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE new announcement of John B. Alden, 
18 Vesey street, New York City, in this issue 
of Tak JOURNAL, of Alden’s Manifold Cyclo- 
pedia, will interest all of our readers. It will 
include an English Dictionary, based upon the 
new Imperial Dictionary, recently published 
in England. It will also include a concise dic- 
tionary of Greek, Latin, French, German, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish. It will have over five thou- 
sand illustrations and numerous maps. It will 
appear in double columns, octavo, of about 


eight hundred pages, at $1.25 per volume. 
Read carefully the entire announcement, and 
send for sample pages to John B, Alden, P. O. 
Box 1227, New York City. , 


“ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 
Ask for Wells’ * Rough on Corns,” 15c. Quick, com- 
plete, permanent cure, Corns, warts, bunions, 


Ir any of our readers want to secure Chem- 
ical and Philosophical Apparatus for School 
and Laboratory purposes, as well as pure 
Chemicals, at a reasonable price for goods 
made by one who not only knows the business 
thoroughly, but stakes his reputation upon the 
articles he makes and sells, they should read 
the card of E. B. Benjamin, 8 Barclay street, 
New York City, on the second page of Tux 
JOURNAL, Mr. Benjamin has always in stock 
first-class apparatus, and our friends can rely 
upon his honorable dealing and trust his 


goods. Write to him for estimates for the ap- 
paratus you may need. You will get only the 
best goods, and at fair prices. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

Every teacher desires a good blackboard. 
Swasey’s Blackboards are one of the most im- 
portant requisites in the school-room. Man- 
ufactured by J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton 
Square, Boston. 


Moral Education. 


Pronounced by many the most important work ever 
published on education. Copies may be obtained wy 
remitting $1.50 to author, Pror. J. E. BUCHANAN, 
29 Fort Avenue, Boston. 458 c 


UB SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 

Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 
set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards 
Sc. PHORNIX Pus. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 ax 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Appropriate for Schoolroom and Home, 
W 


Life-Size Portraits 


OF OUR 


Eminent Educators 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 
A. D. MAYO, 
J. D. PHILBRICK, 
F. W. PARKER. 


Price $1.00 each. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
447 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WAYS 1000 TEACHERS. 


A Most Valuable Educational Work. 


By Pror. A. C. Mason, 


and its practical c 


Monge. eed most experienced educational men and women of the comm have contributed to its pages, 


k has won its way into general favor by its originality of d 


acter. It should be owned and studied by every teacher who wishes to know 
The HOW and WHY of All Work Done in the School-room. 
CONTENTS. 


Chap. I.—Opening and Closing School. 

.—Arit 
Chap. IV.—Writing. 
Chap. V.—Spelling. 
Chap. VI.—Grammar. 
This is a book for every 


teacher, valuable to the su 


Chap. VII.—Geography. 

Chap. VILI.— History. 

Chap. IX.—Discipline and School Management. 

Chap. X.—Absence and Tardiness. 

Chap. XI.—Sayings of Experienced Educators, 

Chap. X11.—Forms. 

rintendent, the primary teacher, and the country 


teacher. Price prepald, $1.50; six coples for $6,00, Very lsberal terms will be made with agents. 
Three Beautiful Sengs. For Ladies’ Voices. 1 10¢. 
eod’s Topical Analysis (all the common ues 
Method of Teaching Primary Arithmetic. By F. SOLDAN.......- 806. 
mules and Mints on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. By Duane DoTY - 10¢. 
Manual of Questions on the French Grammar. BOC, 
Fridays. Short, pretty pieces for she little ones to speak ....... 
G00! Songs,—Primary, Intermediate, Grammar School. Three Boo Each 10¢, 
I raded Langua e Exercisos,—Three Grades. By Ww. iH. RICHARDSON. 10c. 
satin in the Pa lic Schools: An Affirmative Argument. By E. Hy, BL 15¢. 


Rhyme of the District School,—a good exhibition piece. .....----+++seeeceerererereesreeeeercees 15e. 
essons om Color; for Primary Schoole. By LUCRETIA CROOKER..... BOG, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


stamps to 
WINCH 


ON LARGE ORDERS. 


ELL & CO., Educational Publishe 


88 Metropolitan Block, CHICACO, ILL. 


50c,| JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 
Adapted to all schools. Raises the per cent. of attend- 
ance. Saves time and jabor. Promotes accuracy and 
mmen y Supt. A. P. Stone, 8 field 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent of 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 
Educators, send 20 cents for omer yA Stamps 
. BANNON, 


cow 219, Mass. 
SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yor, 
59 Carmine Street. 


= Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY A SUN- 


DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 
Send six cents for and 

A R |Z receive free a costly 
* which will help all, of either sex, 

to more money right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine, 45722 


1S UNFAILING 


AND INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 
NE Epileptic Fits, 
R IN Spasms, Falling 
V Sickness, Convul- 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all ’ \ 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Men, 


Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 

bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 

tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 

proclaim it the most 

wonderful Invigor- 

$1.50 at Druggists. | | 

The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 

MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- (CONQUEROR. | 

HUGHES’ 

New Wall Maps. 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S8. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 
ries are carefully colored. They are 


sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
ine is invaluable. 
Thousands THE | GREAT) 
ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 4 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
hysical features are boldly and distinct- 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Monuted on Si Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 
Vanished. Uniform 64 x 68 inches. 
WorLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 

WoRLD IN HEMISPHERE. 
NortH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALES. 


SouTH AMERICA. SCOTLAND. 
EvuRoPE. IRELAND. 

ASIA. BritisH ISLEs, 
AFRICA. AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. New ZEALAND. 


Government Surveys, now ready. 
IG Any Map sold separately. 


BOSYON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
SC BAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV- 
ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Liluminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 


compris 30 el t cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
2c, ogues free. Address / 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 5. 443 uz Rochester, N. Y, 


(Out this outand preserve it.) 
and others inter- 

Tro Teachers 
tional work. Ifyou contemplate attending the ae | 
of the National ucational Association, to be held 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and Nor 
western Railway for the following reasons: 
1, Itis the shortest line between these points. 
2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 
3. Northwestern Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are rnn on itstrains. 
4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world, 
6. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6. This ym will give a special rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Cheago to Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 
This is also in all respects the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, Alaska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California, 
For all particulars required write to the GEN. 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills, 


Send 
Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


™ the Calendar, containing full par- 
Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
of Eminent American Teach- 
ers (12), in two Series, Address, THE 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston, 


27 =x Wellesley, Mass. 
DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 


Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the etrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 zz 


'LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Eounse, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


Address CHA8. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SP#AR, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
881 OrTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


Wor TTS STATE N SCHOOL, 
T 


WororstTer. For Both Sexes. 
or particulars, address 
B. H. Principal. _ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRA 


MINGHAM, MASS, 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. 


examination 
For circulars, etc,, ad- 


THE UnitTep States, drawn from latest | dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


sta NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 


holesale Educational Booksellers, Importers, and TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WSTFISLD, Mass. 
General School Furnishers, For Both Bezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Boor. 183 


BINDERS 


cipal, C. C,. Rounps, Ph.D. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
(m) 410 tf 


Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
ursday, Feb.7. For information, address a * Prin- 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

conurse years. 
tor special Classes of students. Address, 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of| ¢.. Circular or information, T, J. MORGAN, Prin. 


1884, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


PREPABATORY. 


Address, N. E. PUBLISHING Co., 
Hawley Street, Boston, 


and Clas: 


Providence 
branches. sh and Scientifie 
Address MowBy & wy, P rincipals. 


i 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. MAGMILLAN & 00.'8 | Peters’ Eclectic | 


Hiuxiecy’s Lessensin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 ano a n st ru cto r. 


trodactory Introductory | Lessons in Physical Geog. 
Price. Price. ms im Chemistry, 1.26 CoMPILED BY W. PETERS. Price, $3.25, 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, - A the and successful Piano Methods of the 
Moree’s First Book of Zoology . . . $0.87 | Youmans’s Second Book of Botany , . . . $1.05) Somes’ in Logic,’ .40 the of the 


‘ Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.40 ble place. The sale of & QUARTER OF A MILLION 
Youmans's First Book of Botany. . . . . .70 | Hooker’s Primer of Botany . . . . . . Astrencmy, 1:08 erable piace. worth, sod of he 

Catalogue sent free with which it is re; ed, es yin a large number 

These books are not simply descriptive catalogues of animal and vegetable ae bet 4 weet god nenesing “en a 112 Fourth Ave. New York. b | institutions, in which it has long been 


des to the study of nature, inviting the children out into the woods and fields i which . 
Siceding aim of these books has been to supply the means of training beginners in the habit of accurate and 42 Bleeker St. used. A practical, well graded an orough book 
methodical] observation, and the fascinating feld of natural history has chosen for the purpose. THOS. NELSON & 80 Dobson's ie 

Price. - Price. Publish Vaiuable Books by W. F. COULIER, LL.D. rs 


92 | A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. Banjo Instructor. 

LeConte’s Elements of Geology . . . $8.25 | Nicholson’s Text-book of Zoology. . . . $1.22 ENGLABD. Crows ovo, cloth, $9.50. 
Nicholsen’s Text-book of Geology 1.05 Patton’s Natural Resources of the U. 8. 85 OUTLINES OF GEN ERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. The Banjo 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF MISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. | pest ones are elegant enough to go anywhere. A good 
; D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, YEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. |THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF ERS. book, destined to be very popular. Contains Elements, 


ete.» lar 
OLFOKD SUNDAYCHOOL TEACHRKN’ BIBLES, bright Jigs, Hornpipe and 
HARPER & BROTHERS = : den Wall,” the songs of Daye Braham, etc, 
TAKING THE LEAD. EDUOATIONAL 00 
| Barnes’ New Readers. Pranklin 8q, New York. |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., Winner’s Popular 
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